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can be controlled by the Government, and, not Jeast important, 
what world opinion thinks about it all. 


Dr. Moussadek’s Triumph 


Dr. Moussadek has had a triumph in New York. This was 
not in any way due to his presence there or to anything that 
he said or did ; it was entirely due to what the Security Council 
failed to do. The British resolution, as it was finally presented 
to the Security Council, was such an understatement of the 
British case that it could only be commended on the grounds 
of expediency. And even on those grounds it was a failure, 
since it secured the backing of neither the Security Council nor 
of the Persians themselves. The New York episode, in fact, 
was simply another humiliation for Britain, and it would have 
stood out more sharply if it had not been preceded by so many 
others. The result is that initiative on the Persian oil question 
has finally passed out of the hands of the British into the hands 
of the Americans, since it was the Americans who stage-managed 
Dr. Moussadek’s visit and the performance before the Security 
Council. There would be no harm in this if there was any real 
evidence that the State Department was pursuing a consistent 
aim ; but, as far as it is possible to make out, its energy is con- 
centrated on keeping the lines of communication with Tehran 
open, not on what the lines of communication are to be used 
for. From time to time in the past couple of weeks British, 
American and even Persian spokesmen have expressed their 
desire for a resumption of negotiations ; but that sentiment by 
itself does not mean that any common interest exists. There 
is littke chance that Dr. Moussadek will moderate his attitude 
until the heady effects of his American visit have evaporated and 
Persia’s domestic troubles boil over into violence. This may not 
be until next spring. It would be folly to expect the peaceful 
retirement of Dr. Moussadek in the meantime. 


In No-man’s Land 


The question of an armistice in Korea has long been outside 
the province of hope and fear. Negotiations concerning the 
resumption of negotiations have now been concluded, and the 
armistice talks have been resumed at Panmunjom, the new agreed 
mecting-place between the opposing lines. The Communists 
retain some sort of flimsy initiative by virtue of the fact that 
nobody ever knows what they will do next, but the United 
Nations keep a solid military initiative by maintaining a constant 
pressure against the Communist forces and slowly but steadily 
taking ground from them. This hard-won advance is thought 
to have strengthened the hands of the United Nations negotia- 
tors and secured the removal of the talks from the unsatisfactory 
site at Kaesong, within the Communist lines, to the slightly less 
unsatisfactory cross-roads at Panmunjom in no-man’s land. Such 
gn assumption is difficult to prove, and even if it has some truth 
jn it the price paid in lives, ammunition and aircraft was cer- 
tainly too high. Signs of possible success for the talks are as 
completely lacking outside Korea as they are inside. The out- 
come of the recent exchanges in Moscow between the American 
Ambassador, Admiral Kirk, and Mr. Vyshinsky, is that the 
Russians are as willing as ever to make propaganda out of any 
American statement but are not prepared to take any new steps 
fo ensure the success of the Korean armistice talks. The main 
points in the speech which General Mao Tse-tung addressed on 
Tuesday to the People’s Political Consultative Conference in 
Peking were that China wants a peaceful settlement in Korea but 
will continue to reinforce the North Korean forces, and it was 
the second point that the conference endorsed with most 
enthusiasm. 


European Army 


The European army, of which M. Alphand, the French repre- 
semative, talked to the Atlantic Council Deputies on Monday, 
is a French idea—originally called the Pleven Plan—which enjoys 
active American support and is attracting increasingly respectful 
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British interest. M. Alphand was able to show that the obstacles 
to the transformation of the idea into a fact are being overcome 
with remarkable rapidity. The Paris conference of the countries 
directly involved (France, Germany, Italy and the Benelux group) 
has been sitting for some months, and has reached an impressive 
degree of agreement on the size of national contingents, equip- 
ment and supply questions, enrolment and training programme 
and even on the most ticklish issue of all, which is the maximum 
size of national units—above ag! of the German units. Agree. 
ment between national representatives does not, of course, com- 
plete the solution of all the grave problems of an army containing 
national units which will often draw their weapons and equip- 
ment from countries other than their own, and which will often 
have to take orders from higher officers of another nationality, 
But somewhat similar problems have been faced and solved, at 
least temporarily, in Europe itself since the last war, and in 
Korea. And nobody has yet thought of a better method of over- 
coming the otherwise insoluble problem of how to make use of 
German soldiers without running straight into French fears of a 
revived Wehrmacht. So confident are the members of the Paris 
conference of ultimate success that they have even discussed 
plans for a common military budget and a directly elected 
European Parliament to exercise political control over the new 
force. Such advances must have impressed deeply a British 
Government which was at first almost hostile, then sceptical and 
at last—if Mr. Strachey was representative of his colleagues— 
converted. It is not yet essential for Britain to joint the European 
army. The decision can be put off until it is prbved that the 
Pleven Plan countries can provide a stronger force than that 
which already exists in Europe, with both British and American 
support. But one of the first and most important tasks of the 
new Government will be to frame and publish its long-term policy 
on this vital question. 


Trouble at Tilbury 


The popular impression that there is always trouble with 
dockers, especially London dockers, and that nothing is ever 
done about the root causes of it, is not far from the truth. The 
current quarrel between a firm of master stevedores and its 
employees at Tilbury, over a proposal to make a smal] number 
of men permanent members of the firm’s staff instead of casual 
workers, is only the latest manifestation of an old problem which 
has exercised dock employers and workers for many years and 
last led to a major strike in London as recently as April, 1950. 
The apparently innocuous desire to give certain men—usually 
the most reliable and vigorous—permanent employment is 
always interpreted by some dockers as a device for pushing the 
weaker men to the wall. It is attacked, in other words, because 
it does not share the work out equally among good and bad, 
weak and strong, energetic and lazy. The arguments that the 
good worker deserves his reward, that there is no virtue im 
levelling down, and that the man who cannot get enough work 
at the docks can find plenty elsewhere have little weight with 
the aggrieved dockers. They cling to the casual labour system. 
In the present case they are working to rule not only to prevent 
the firm in question from taking on 44 permanent men (the men 
themselves have, in any case, offered to drop the arrangement) 
but also to prevent the same firm from trying to do the same 
thing later on—and this despite the decision of the Joint Indus 
trial Council that the employment of permancnt men is in order. 
It is hardly surprising that the London Shipowners’ Dock Labour 
Committee has refused to employ men who go slow. But 4 
head-on clash will not solve this problem. The only thing it 8 
likely to do is to bring the work of the port to a standstill, 
penalise the shipping trade and the public in general—the usual 
sufferers—and end with yet another patched-up settlement. The 
basic problem will still be there. There is still no easy way 
removing it, but an essential first step to its‘ removal is the institu 
tion of a comprehensive official inquiry into the present d 
labour system. 
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ideals. The First War gave birth to the League of 
Nations ; its fate is written in history. The Second 
brought the United Nations into being. It lives. It has achieved 
much, as its Secretary-General claims, in the social and economic 
fields. It has challenged aggression in Korea, and armies con- 
tributed by many of its members are still at war there. But in 
one at least of its major aims it has largely failed, and in failing 
has presented the more loyal of its members with a problem 
which remains unsolved. The fundamental purpose of the 
United Nations, as of the League of Nations, is to substitute 
the reign of law for the reign of force. What is the position of 
States which, accepting that, having renounced the use of force, 
find themselves faced by other States, members like themselves 
of the United Nations, which repudiate obligations solemnly 
contracted and flout the reign of law ? Force is ruled out ; law 
fails. What then? Let there be no mistake about what these 
repudiations mean. That the Security Council can be paralysed 
at any moment by the Russian veto is a commonplace. It can 
be, and has been, and Mr. Acheson’s plan of substituting action 
by the Assembly in case of need is only a partial and imperfect 
remedy. But the use of the veto is at least no violation of the 
provisions of the Charter. The case of States which accept the 
Charter, with (as the Lord Chancellor would say) all its implica- 
tions, is quite different, and if the number of such States multi- 
plies, or the States which have offended already are allowed to 
profit by their offence, then the value of the continued existence 
of the United Nations becomes questionable. 
Recall for a moment the chief purposes of the United Nations 
as defined in the preamble to its Charter: 

“To establish conditions under which justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained ; 

“To unite our strength to maintain international peace and 
security ; 

“To ensure by the acceptance of principles and the institution 
of methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in the 
common interest.” 

Great Britain has accepted those principles ; so has the United 
States ; so has Egypt ; so has Persia ; so have India and Pakistan, 
whose opposing forces are still stationed within the borders of 
the disputed Kashmir. The 1933 agreement between Iran and 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was contracted in perfect order, 
actually under the auspices of the League of Natigns, to which 
a dispute between the two parties had been referred, and its 
unilateral repudiation by the Persian Government this year was 
a plain violation of the agreement to respect the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of international law. Let 
it be admitted that the company and the British Government, 
which in the last resort controls the company, might have gone 
further than they did to meet Persian desires, and earlier. But 
the fact remains that the Persians, ignoring the 1933 agreement 
completely, took arbitrary action totally inconsistent with it. 
They might, if they felt aggrieved, have brought the matter before 
the United Nations themselves. So far from that, when Britain 
Very properly took the question to the International Court of 
Justice, Persia proclaimed its refusal to recognise the Court's 
jurisdiction or to comply with the Court’s recommendations. 
Appeal to law having broken down, what remains ? Reversion 
to the appeal to force ? Or passive submission to injustice ? 


H ss seems condemned to the frustration of its 


The case of Egypt is still plainer. There what is at issue is a 
treaty between two Governments, perfectly explicit, perfectly 
freely contracted—a treaty moreover which has no more than 
Egypt dislikes the treaty, so in flat 
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defiance of her undertaking to respect treaties and other inter- 
national obligations she simply declares the treaty null and 
void. Manifestly no settled or stable relations between nations 
can exist if such practices become prevalent. Nations become, 
what they have expressly undertaken not to be, laws unto them- 
selves. Here there has as yet been no appeal to the United 
Nations. On the British side that is not at present essential. We 
continue to observe the treaty. British troops stand, where the 
treaty authorises them to stand, on the Suez Canal. The Sudan 
remains, as the treaty ordained, under an Anglo-Egyptian con- 
dominium. Here, indeed, on a secondary issue, resort to third- 
party judgement is proposed. The British Government suggests 
that an international—no doubt a United Nations—Commission 
shall reside in the Sudan to watch constitutional developments 
and tender advice. That is fully in accord with the principles 
of the United Nations, but Egypt on her side will have none 
of it. Neither in Egypt nor in the Sudan has there been open 
resort to force. But the reign of law has clearly broken down. 
Here, too, what remains ? There is a further point. In a recent 
speech Mr. Attlee claimed credit for having gone to law with 
Albania over her attack on British destroyers instead of going 
to war with her. He was entitled to claim credit. The British 
Government took what was unquestionably the right course. 
But to get a verdict is a hollow victory if the defendant party 
totally disregards it. Albania was condemned to pay £843,000. 
She has not paid. She is not likely to pay. What remains ? 

Fortunately all States are not Egypts or Persias or Albanias. 
At this moment a dispute between Britain and Norway, on the 
quite important question of fishery rights, is being heard in 
due and proper order by the International Court, with the 
certainty that whatever may be the decision it will be loyally 
accepted and observed. There is some ground for dividing the 
world into law-abiding and law-repudiating States, but while 
there are certain members of the United Nations which can with 
confidence be placed in the former category there are others 
which hover in an undetermined borderland. As for the rest, 
their conduct is not to be palliated by references to the upsurge 
of nationalism now agitating many eastern countries. The 
upsurge may be a fact, and so far as it is it must 
be taken account of. But that in no way excuses nations 
which have freely contracted the obligation to settle all 
disputes peacefully and in due order (as they did in 
joining the United Nations) and then deliberately repudiate 
them and defy the injured party—which happens to be 
law-abiding—to do its worst. In this matter the United 
Nations, as represented by the Security Council, is by no means 
free from blame. Compromise up to a point for the sake of 
achieving agreement is well enough, but beyond a certain point 
it is far from well. Neither the Security Council nor, it must be 
added, the United States Government has come out of the 
Persian affair with credit. The United States, after urging Britain 
to refrain from any use of force, even in a preventive form for 
the protection of the Abadan refinery, has given the British 
appeal to the rule of law a very palsied support, with results 
good for the prestige neither of the International Court, reference 
to whose recommendations was removed from the British resolu- 
tion at the instance of the Americans, nor of the Security Council 
itself, which after vacillation has ended by doing nothing 

The question, then, must be repeated—What, in such circum- 
stances, is to be done ? About the aim there is general agree- 
ment. It was defined by President Wilson in 1918, before the 
League of Nations, much less the United Nations, was in being 
“What we seek,” said the President, “is the reign of law, based 
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on the consent of the governed, and sustained by the organised 
opinion of mankind.” Many nations, including our own, seek 
that still. Many nations, including our own, can be depended 
On to act on it. It is difficult to believe that any member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation would hesitate to submit 
to the arbitrament of law any difference with another member 
of that organisation ; it is, unhappily, not possible to say as 
much of all members of the British Commonwealth while India 
and Pakistan are resisting the attempt of a second United Nations 
mediator to bring them to accord over Kashmir. It may be that 
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here, as in the field of defence against aggression, it will be neces. 
sary for a time at any rate to be content with limited agreement 
where universal agreement has been shown to be something not 
to be relied on. That is a depressing cdnclusion to have to Teach 
but there is something in Mr. Baldwin’s metaphor of the 
gradual extension of firm ground into a mire till finally the mire 
disappears. The one fatal course is to ignore or excuse these 
infractions of obligations. The United Nations Assembly meets 
next month in Paris. This subject might with advantage form 
the chief topic of the British Foreign Secretary’s speech. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ELL, it’s all over, or will be very soon after these 

lines appear. And then the prophets will stand 
arraigned. There are plenty of them, and they 

must be judged by their predictions. One thing they have 
in common. Wherever actual figures have been ventured 
they represented always an anticipated Conservative, never 
an anticipated Labour, majority. To take them at random 
—the Evening Standard on Monday said 99 ; the Bournemouth 
Times, after canvassing the provincial editors to get local 
estimates, 76 ; The Observer's “ cubers,” 57, on the basis of the 
latest Gallup poll before last Sunday. And now, on the very 
morning of election day, the News Chronicle gives the final 
Gallup percentages showing a prospective Conservative vote of 
SO per cent., with Labour 46.5 and Liberal 3. The Daily 
Express’s percentages on the same day were Conservative 50, 
Labour 46 and Liberal 34. These, of course, refer to votes ; no 
one expected the Liberals to get 3 per cent. of seats, i.e., 18 or 19. 
My own not very venturesome estimate was a Conservative 
majority of 50. Yet, after all, it may not be Conservatives but 
Labour. Then who will laugh ? Dr. Dalton for one. He gives 
Labour a majority of 60. 
* - * * 

The question of superannuation is discussed to some purpose 
in the current Cambridge Review. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (possibly “the late” by the time this is read) and 
others equally eminent have rightly been emphasising the im- 
portance, in this ageing population, of extending the normal span 
of the working life. But at universities, where these things are 
fixed by statute, professors, at any rate, are not allowed to. 
They may be at the height of their powers at 65—many of them 
are—but at 65 they have to go. One thing that is happening is 
that some have gone off at that age to chairs at other universities 
where the age-limit is higher or non-existent. Failing that they 
go on pension, and their teaching-gifts, often quite unimpaired, 
are wasted. It is the same with Heads of Houses. At Trinity 
the retiring age is 70, but an extension of five years is permitted 
under statute, and it was given by acclaim to the last Master, 
Dr. G. M. Trevelyan. At Christ’s the retiring age is 65, and 
the statute admits of no extension. A year ago, therefore, Canon 
Raven had to depart, full of vigour, without reprieve or appeal. 
There is, of course, the argument, by no means negligible, in 
favour of making room for the promotion of younger men. But 
the case for more elasticity is strong. 

* * 2 * 

One other item in the Cambridge Review has its pungency—a 
comment in the Union report on a certain peer who recently 
visited that institution: “I had heard Lord Blank once before. 
J] thought then I would never hear a worse speech. I was 
wrong.” 

* * * * 

For sufficient reason I have said nothing during this election 
about university representation. Nor, I think, has the Spectator. 
That is as it should be, for no one could claim that the restoration 
of the university seats, desirable as that may be, is among the 
major issues. But the question is likely enough to become 
immediate, and one proposal JI have come across has at any 
rate a superficial interest. That is that the twelve University 


members should sit and speak, but not vote. On the face of it 
there is something to be said for that. It would remove the 
objection, which Labour Members feel so strongly, that uni- 
versity representatives went more often into the Conservative 
than into the Labour lobby. And if speeches in the House are 
of any value (and if not, why any speeches at all ?) they should 
count just as much without a vote appended to them as with. 
It was to give counsel rather than to cast votes that King James] 
summoned representatives from Oxford and Cambridge to 
Westminster. But on the whole there is more to be said against 
the suggestion than for it. The election of non-voting Members 
would be a constitutional innovation which no party in the 
House would be likely to favour. And even if the experiment 
were made the voteless Members would almost inevitably be 
regarded as anomalies—M.P.s in name but not in full reality. 
Sull, the idea is interesting. 
* . * * 


The various volumes and editions of that singularly attractive 
combination of diary and commonplace-book and countryman’s 
jottings bearing the title Small Talk at Wreyland are still, I sup- 
pose, known only to a comparatively small circle of readers, and 
will remain so till the Cambridge University Press brings them 
into currency again or transfers the copyright to some other 
publisher. Wreyland is the smallest of hamlets, close to, and 
virtually part of, the village of Lustleigh in mid-Devon, halfway 
between Moretonhampstead and Newton Abbot. Chance took 
me there a few days ago. Cecil Torr, the author of Smail Talk, 
is dead, and the original manor-house, I believe, was burnt down. 
But Hall House, where the manor courts were held, is still there, 
with the date 1680 misleadingly carved on its granite Tudor 
porch—misleadingly, because the building is far older than that, 
the date, in fact, being only that of a reconstruction or the transfer 
of a lease. Wreyland goes back to Domesday Book, and Cecil 
Torr has traced its history in astonishing detail since then—a 
quite remarkable example of intensive study. 

* * * * 


I have not invited suggested alternatives for the more or less 
officially approved “ airstop,” as name for a helicopter landing- 
ground, but one or two have been volunteered. One is “ hover- 
stop,” the other “ hoverground.” I like the latter better than 
the former, but the exclusion of “ port” seems to me arbitrary. 
At the week-end I observed a notice “City Airport,” showing 
the way to an aerodrome never concerned with international 
traffic at all ; but it has been “ airport” all its life. But suppose 
a new Minister of Civil Aviation comes along who doesn’t like 
“ airstop ” ? 

* . * * 

These choreographers—how impressive they all are. I am 
afraid I missed the performance of “ Ann Tregenna” by the 
Buxton Festival Group last month—a misfortune whose extent 
can be measured by the fact that the choreography for different 
sections of the opera was by Eileen Roberts, M.B.A.T.D, 
M.A.A.T.D. (Hons.), M.T.A.T.D., and Aileen Price, A-R.A D. 
(Advanced), F.E.S.T.D., N.A.T.D. (Tap Advanced Teachers 
Certificate), M.1.S.T.D. (OB), U.K.A.P.T.D. (Honours). Probably 
I might have been some of that if | had started early — 

ANUS. 
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The Ghosts of Potsdam 
—and Rapallo 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


R. SCHUMACHER, leader of the Opposition in Western 
Germany, recently said the Western Powers ought to 
revoke the Potsdam Agreement clearly and unequi- 

vocally. And he made the prediction that if the “four Allies ” 
could reach an agreement at Germany’s expense they would do 
so without the slightest hesitation. Dr. Schumacher mentioned 
the Potsdam Agreement ostensibly in connection with Dr. 
Adenauer’s negotiations with the Allied High Commission. The 
three Foreign Ministers of Britain, the United States and France 
had in their communique, issued after the Washington Confer- 
ence, not specifically referred to Potsdam. But they had said 
that the Allies were obliged to retain, in the common interest, 
certain “ special rights ” in Germany after the end of the occupa- 
tion régime. ‘ Questions affecting Berlin and Germany as a 
whole,” as well as the stationing of Allied troops in Germany, 
were expressly mentioned in this connection. It is a fact that 
the presence of the Western Allies in Berlin goes back legally 
to the Potsdam Agreement. The Allies believe that a full restora- 
tion of German sovereignty without any “ Berlin clause ” would 
jeopardise their status in Berlin. A specific revocation of the 
Potsdam Agreement would do this all the more from the Allied 
point of view. Dr. Schumacher knows all this. But his basic 
distrust is stronger than his regard for legal technicalities. Even 
a dormant Potsdam Agreement looks dangerous to Dr. Schu- 
macher. It might be resuscitated at any moment. It is extremely 
significant that at this stage of international affairs Dr. 
Schumacher speaks of the “four Allies.” 

There would unquestionably be considerable strength and 
soundness in the German argument that if nothing can be gained 
by interpreting 1951 in terms of 1945 this must be all the more 
true when 1922 is brought into the picture. Rathenau’s deal 
with the Russians in 1922 at Rapallo, whereby he restored Ger- 
many’s diplomatic and economic relations with the Soviet Union 
at a time when the Soviets were still more or less kept in quaran- 
tine by the Western Powers, may have come then as a blow to 
the West. It proves nothing whatsoever for the present. But 
ghosts are unfortunately stronger than arguments. And it is not 
simply Rapallo as an historical fact. Rapallo is a symbol for 
manifold fears and suspicions concerning “ the German danger,” 
or at least an innate German unreliability and incalculability. 
So if anything comes up in German politics which has any bear- 
ing on territories east of the present borders of the Federal 
Republic, numerous suspicions are immediately raised abroad: 
“ A second Rapallo ? ” “ Will Germany play off the East against 
the West?” “ Will Germany betray the West ? ” 

This seems particularly true in connection with the present 
campaign for free elections to an all-German national assembly 
and for the restoration of a united Germany. Many foreign 
observers may interpret the iniLative taken by Herr Grotewohl, 
Minister-President of the German puppet-government in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, as a pure piece of Soviet bluff and 
propaganda. They may accordingly be of the opinion that the 
Federal Republic ought either to have ignored or clearly rejected 
these overtures. Anything deviating from this course of action, 
anything like taking the Grotewohl initiative seriously or reacting 
to it with a counter-initiative, may then already be taken for a 
first step towards playing the Soviet game for an anti-Western 
move on the part of Western Germany. 

And this is seemingly all the more plausible when it is 
remembered that Grotewohl’s initiative came on the day 
after the Washington communiqué. What else then could it be 
but the Soviet counter-move to Western plans for partnership 
with Germany and for Germany’s remilitarisation within the 
scope of the European and Atlantic community of defence ? To 
keep Germany out of this community, is not that the motive 
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behind Grotewohl’s action ? And must this not be apparent to 
everyone in the Federal Republic ? 

All this sounds very rational. But it leaves out one paramount 
fact—the eighteen million Germans in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many. The vast majority of these, except for the very young, 
have one outstanding aim—to be liberated, if not immediately 
from their foreign rulers, at least from their German Com- 
munist masters, and to be reunited with Western Germany. And 
this unity, based on liberty, is also the ultimate goal of West 
German policy. This is fully in harmony with the ideals of the 
Free World. A reunited Germany is but a partial aspect of a 
reunited Europe. To bring the Soviet Zone back to the Federal 
Republic is as much European policy as to bring Poland or 
Czechoslovakia back to Europe. 

Free all-German elections would result in the utter defeat of 
Communism in the Soviet Zone. They must appear to the people 
in that Zone like a gift from heaven. So, if such elections are 
being offered by the Communist rulers, not a single inhabitant of 
Eastern Germany would understand a cold refusal on the part of 
the Federal Republic. It would look like betrayal. It would 
give ample material for a vast Communist propaganda campaign 
in the Soviet Zone, claiming peace, unity and liberty as Eastera 
ideals and denouncing war, separation and domination as 
Western policy. Such a campaign after a West German refusal 
would not be without effect in Eastern Germany. It would not 
even be without effect on the people in Western Germany whose 
longing for a united Germany is equally great and sincere. 

The Federal Republic could neither ignore nor simply reject 
the Communist offer. These are the facts: Herr Grotewohl and 
the so-called Parliament in the Soviet Zone, the Volkskammer, 
asked the Bundestag to send West German representatives to 
Berlin for an all-German “consultation” with East German 
representatives. The “consultation” was to have two tasks: 
first, to organise free, all-German elections in order to form a 
“ united, democratic and peaceful Germany ” ; second, to hasten 
a peace-treaty with Germany. The Federal Government and the 
Bundestag have at no time agreed to any “ consultation” with 
representatives of the so-called German Democratic Republic 
of the East Zone. They have completely ignored the point of 
hastening a peace-treaty. They have confined themselves to 
dealing with the question of free all-German elections. 

The Federal Government has laid down in fourteen points the 
guiding principles for such free elections. These are to be 
amplified by a full-fledged electoral law, to be put before the 
Bundestag in the near future. As far as the Soviet Zone rulers 
are concerned, this is a case of “take it or leave it.” In the 
fourteen points full liberty by Western standards is demanded 
before, during and after the elections. The elections are to take 
place under international protection and under international 
supervision. More than that: a neutral international commission 
under the supervision of the United Nations will be asked to 
make a full enquiry concerning political conditions both in the 
Federal Republic and in the Soviet Zone in order to ascertain 
if free elections are at all possible. The four Occupying Powers 
are to be asked to grant to the German people free elections for 
a national assembly with constituent, legislative and governmeat- 
forming powers, according to these principles. They have also 
been asked to grant, first of all, free elections in all four sectors 
of Berlin. This is clearly an appeal to the Soviets to show their 
good faith in Berlin before anything further is undertaken. The 
only appeal directed to the German Soviet Zone authorities is 
an indirect one: to commit political suicide. 

In German Communist quarters there was at first violeat 
indignation. But the Communists were restrained from an im- 
mediate negative answer by their Soviet masters. The Russians 
await further details. The next act may show that the Russians 
are prepared to sacrifice their German henchmen and to grant 
free elections in exchange for German neutrality. In the Federal 
Republic it is well known that neutrality is not compatible with 
unity based on liberty. No official answer has so far come from 
Soviet quarters. The three Western Powers, on the other hand, 
have notified the Federal Republic that they will bring the 
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German requests before the United Nations at the earliest 
possible opportunity, and that they sympathise with the initiative 
taken by the Federal] Government and the Federal Parliament. 

It may be impossible to banish ghosts with arguments. Is it 
quite impossible to banish them with facts ? This works both 
ways. Potsdam and Rapallo are names of the past. The best 
method of burying the past is to build a better future. Nothing 
could be more constructive in this respect than a complete and 
generous agreement on free and equal partnership between the 
Western Powers and the Federal Republic. This is not the time 
for bargaining but for courageous action. Courage is needed 
against the ghosts of Potsdam and Rapallo—courage and 
confidence. 


Atomics in the Field 


By IAIN COLQUHOUN 


N lives and property the cold war may be less wasteful than 
the hot, but it is quite as extravagant in the treasure it pours 
out in research into lethal weapons. There is logic in this, 

of course. The object of rearmament is security from strength, 
and the decisive factor in military strength is the possession 
of weapons of war which your adversary lacks and against 
which he has no adequate defence. It was on this theory that 
America hoped to keep the peace of the post-war world by 
a combination of U.N.O. and the atom bomb. Production of 
the bomb in Russia destroyed the hope, but not the theory. 
America, not content with quantitative superiority in atom 
bombs or in conventional armaments, has been engaged in a 
prolonged and intensive campaign to develop tactical atomic 
weapons for use on the field of battle. It is as if King Henry V, 
while maintaining the mass production of good yew-bows and 
cloth-yard shafts, had turned his backroom boys on to inventing 
a high-velocity repeating-rifle. The advantage, even at Agincourt, 
would have been impressive. 

In America the backroom boys have been making rapid 
progress. At the beginning of this month Mr. Gordon Dean, 
chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
announced officially that America is in possession of tactical 
atomic weapons. The Commission, he said, was working toward 
the position where the United States would have a complete 
atomic armoury. “ This would include artillery shells, guided 
missiles, torpedoes, rockets and bombs for ground support air- 
craft among others, and it would include big ones for big situa- 
tions and little ones—and this is important—for little situations.” 

This statement merely confirmed rumours that have been grow- 
ing steadily stronger for the last twelve or eighteen months. It is 
not known, of course, just what weapons in Mr. Dean’s list 
have actually been developed, and whether any of them have 
reached the production stage. From what is known, however, 
it can be assumed that the Americans have found a way of 
getting rid of the heavy casing which was necessary for the 
first atomic bombs in order to prevént premature explosion or 
the dissipation of the atomic charge when the firing mechanism 
was detonated. If this is so, then the provision of small atom 
bombs and atomic warheads for rockets and torpedoes is a com- 
paratively simple matter, and these have probably been made 
already. Atomic shells should present no insuperable difficulties, 
but the design of the special artillery which would probably be 
required to fire them is a different business about which no 
information at all is to be had. 

It is morally certain that America now has prototype atomic 
weapons which can be used against enemy troops wherever 
artillery, tanks, rockets or tactical bombers would be used today. 
So far there is no sign that any of the new devices have gone into 
mass-production, but they are at least ready for their final testing 
with troops. Any day now, in the testing ground in Nevada 
American troops will stage an exercise in which atomic detona- 
tions take place. It is at least unlikely that the projected armoury 
of atomic weapons is much greater than has been surmised above. 
There was a time when atomic dust was thought to be the 
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weapon of the future. But outside scientific romances this has 
never been a serious proposition. Until man has learned to 
control the winds, radio-active dust in any form is liable to be 
as dangerous to friend as it is to foe. Nor is there any likelihood 
of any type of atomic small-arms ammunition. The réle of the 
bullet in modern battle is limited. It is required to kill its man 
at ranges up to a thousand yards at the outside. The conven. 
tional bullet does this efficiently and cheaply. Even if it were 
possible, there would be no point at all in harnessing nuclear 
fission for the rifleman. : 

Even without that, however, the impact of tactical atomic 
weapons upon military planning will be quite sufficient. Briefly 
to the strategic superiority which the atom bomb has given 
America the new weapons will add a tactical superiority which, 
while it is one-sided, may be overwhelming. This is a develop- 
ment of the first importance, for the great weakness of the atom 
bomb has been its outrageous power. Because of the range of 
its destructive effect it could not be used against an army with 
whom one was actually at grips. Its réle has been limited to 
long-range bombardment. Its possible targets have been enemy 
cities, industrial centres and communications. And, again 
because of the scale on which it operates, there have been moral 
inhibitions against using the bomb against such targets. The 
atom bomb, in fact, has never been the answer to masses of 
troops and tanks launched into invasion of friendly territory, 
Nor has it been the answer to military power used in penny 
packets. It is, and it will remain, a weapon of last resort in a 
total war. Hence the attempts which the democracies are making 
to re-equip themselves with conventional armaments. 

The arrival of atom weapons on the battlefield will change 
this picture. It will be possible to concentrate them against, and 
to limit their effects to, the enemy forces. It will therefore be 
possible to use them much more readily. They will focus mass 
destruction where it is wanted. They will therefore place at a 
disadvantage the mass concentration of men or tanks. It is 
foolish to suggest, as The Economist and The Daily Telegraph 
have done, that these new weapons will be purely defensive, in 
the sense that they can only be used to make ground impassable 
and so deny it to the enemy. They are, in fact, offensive weapons 
in the tactical sense of the term. Their development was 
encouraged by tests at Eniwetok last May. These revealed that 
the dangers of radiation after an atomic detonation are less 
lingering than had been thought. Troops could go forward quite 
quickly on the heels of atomic shelling. The tests also showed 
that, outside the epicentre of the blast, the human body could 
withstand the shock of atom bombs better than had been 
expected. Atom weapons, therefore, could be used in fairly 
close support. This means that they could be successfully used 
in the modern concept of elastic defence which consists of a 
series of retreats and advances. Atom weapons are not a new 
kind of Maginot Line, and there is no point at all in working up 
the Maginot mentality about them. 

Nor, of course, are they the inevitable weapons of tomorrow. 
It is possible that other devices may be found which are much 
cheaper and equally effective against troops and armour. The 
use of flame is one possible alternative. The extent of its use 
in Korea, in the form of jellied petrol or napalm, has not 
been very widely realised. Napalm is a very terrible weapon. 
Each discharge is lethal and widespread. It is simple to use 
and very cheap to make. It will almost certainly have a horrible 
part to play if the third world war is ever allowed to begin. It 
is hardly likely, however, to take the place of atom weapons 
once these can be mass produced. For one thing, Russia already 
has napalm. It has been used at least once by the Com- 
munists in Korea. She has not, so far as we know, developed 
atomic devices for use in the field. It is true that a fortnight 
ago Mr. Stalin said that Russia had atomic bombs of various 
calibres. If by this he meant that Russia had “ baby bombs, 
then the other tactical weapons should be hers in a matter 0 
time—but it will take her longer to make them in quantity than 
it will take in America. It will always pay America to go m 
for weapons which offer advantage at the expense of complicated 
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eduction technique. If she can force a race under these con- 
ditions, she can most probably maintain a lead. 

In any case it is wrong to assume that atomic weapons will 
always be ruinously expensive. They may be ruinous, but not 
necessarily in the economic sense. Senator McMahon, chairman 
of the Congress Atomic Energy Committee, has calculated that 
by vigorous mass production the cost of an atom bomb could 
be brought below that of a modern tank. He estimates that if 
the American forces were to be equipped with atomic rather 
than with conventional weapons, the taxpayer in the United 
States could knock ten thousand million pounds a year off his 
armament bill. It is just possible that the Senator’s figures owe 
more to a sense of the dramatic than to good arithmetic. But 
they are not so wild as to be ruled completely out of court. Some- 
time within the next eighteen months, or within the next three 
years at the outside, atomic weapons are going to be in the hands 
of soldiers, sailors and airmen. If the Korean war drags on 


- that shattered land may be the first to see the next refinement in 


destruction. In the short view this might be a good thing for 
the democracies. Its deterrent effect might be very salutary, for 
it would demonstrate convincingly that science had been brought 
to the help of the small battalions. It might produce a balance 
of power in the world which does not really exist at the moment. 

It might. But it is just as likely to produce the ultimate 
catastrophe. If a world war started, the use of tactical atom 
weapons by one side might be the quickest way to producing 
the extreme situation where full-scale atom bombs would be used 
by the other. It would be safer to get the whole thing under 
international control before the baby bombs set off the bigger 
ones. 


Season of Mists 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


AM now forty-two years, three months and some weeks old. 
| That is a stocktaking age, an age of fruitfulness if not of 

mellowness, an age when the world is ripe if no longer 
young ; and I do not like it. I feel that I am on a mud flat, look- 
ing back upon green fields, looking onward to hills which are 
russet in the setting sun. The zest is fading and serenity has not 
yet come in its place. 

When I was young. There was magic in Spooner as 
he stroked them to the boundary across the greenest of Old 
Trafford grass. But there was magic, too, when at midday I ran 
from the Dragon School to the Parks to watch the Freshers’ 
match. In one such match I saw Tom Raikes make a name 
for himself. He was to make other names for himself later. He 
was, for example, the only man to give a dinner to all the taxi- 
men in Oxford. He was their best customer. He used to go 
by taxi, it was said, from his rooms in Trinity to the Trinity bath- 
rooms. He was a character, all eyebrows and scatter-brains. 
But it was as a bowler that he made the world glow for me. In 
another Freshers’ match I saw Robertson-Glasgow for the first 
time. I suspect that he is better at writing than he was at bowl- 
ing. But from the moment I saw him I began to imitate his 
bowling action. This had disastrous effects on my analysis, but 
gave me a make-believe pleasure that I have not experienced 
since. 

In those days it hardly mattered what I saw or did. Every- 
thing seemed touched with magic. In 1921 I saw a gaunt under- 
graduate make 96 not out against Warwick Armstrong's almost 
all-conquering Australians. But that great innings of Jardine’s 
was at least equalled in my own mind by an innings I played 
myself a few weeks later. The Dragon School had not beaten 
Summerfields for years, and in this latest match, when I went to 
the wicket last man in, we still needed thirty-four. We got them. 
The memory of that innings is vivid today. So, too, is my resent- 
ment against the scorer. When the match was won, I threw my 
wicket away and the wretched scorer wrote down “ bowled 13” 
stead of “not out.” I am still waiting to tell him that the 
match was over before my wicket fell 


When you are young, your standards are not established, so 
each new joy comes to you unburdened by comparison—whether 
it is the joy of watching Duleep night after night in the nets at 
Cheltenham, or seeing, on a few afternoons, D. G. A. Lowe- 
showing us how to run the half-mile, or watching a Cambridge 
Fifteen, which included my present colleagues, Wavell Wakefield 
and Dick Stokes, getting beaten by Oxford’s Tommy Lawton, 
V.R. Price and A. M. David. There was nothing relative about 
these joys. They were absolute. So, too, wereythe sorrows 

I remember, as though it was a minute ago, the moment when 
in 1920 I asked a man in a St. Helier hotel which team had 
won the Cup Final on the previous day. I knew, of course, 
which teams were playing. They were Aston Villa and Hudders- 
field Town. Further, | had the local paper, with an account of 
the match, in front of me. But we had had a dreadful crossing 
the previous night, and the account of the match was bouncing 
before my eyes. It was one’of those accounts which record 
every move, pass by pass, but seem to forget the result. “ Who 
did win ?” L asked. “ Aston Villa, one-nothing,” said the man. 
That is thirty-one years ago now, but I still remember that he 
pronounced “one” as “ wan” and that I hated him for it. I 
remember, too, the tragedy of a summer afternoon just after the 
First World War when the Dragon School Third Eleven played 
what should have been a single innings match against the 
Summerfields Third Eleven. We made 12 and got Summerfields 
out for 11. That should have been that, but our captain, Hugh 
Gaitskell, with a sportingness which, to my Yorkshire spirit, 
seemed to verge upon recklessness, agreed to play a second inn- 
ings. We lost, and I carry the pain of defeat with me to this 
day. 

Of course, when you are grown up you can still feel pure joy 
or sorrow. A few years ago, at Ascot, I climbed to the top of 
a stand and saw the whole of one race. At the end of the first 
time round Monsieur l’Amiral was lying almost last, but during 
the second round he moved steadily up, until, at the last, he 
raced away from everyone. That seemed to me to be the 
epitome of racing horsemanship. But then this was the first 
full race I had ever seen. I had no standards against which to 
denigrate it, and so the pleasure of it came fresh and absolute, 
like the pleasures of youth. So, too, with Hutton’s hundredth 
century. I had seen Hutton make many better centuries than 
this one, but I had never before seen anyone actually making his 
century of centuries. So the occasion, if not the innings, was 
beyond compare—the intense wishfulness of a great crowd, the 
ecstatic “ There it is! ” when, at 96, Hutton cracked a beautiful 
four through the covers, the loud-speaker in the Pavilion boom- 
ing its congratulations above the crowd’s roar and Hutton just 
touching his cap. 

Even where I have been shackled by a sense of comparisoa 
I have in my middle years occasionally seen something which 
went beyond all standards, and lifted me back to my eager, un- 
questioning youth. One such occasion was the match at Cardiff 
between the Barbarians and the Australian Wallabies. That was 
pure football, played before the most discerning Rugby crowd in 
the world, and its last seconds raised me to the heights. The 
Barbarians had a narrow lead, but were desperately tired. The 
Wallaby forwards were beginning to drive them as dogs drive 
sheep. While the last minute of the game ticked steadily away, 
a scrum was formed under the Barbarian post, and it seemed all 
the flames of Hades against a snowflake that if the Wallabies 
got the ball from that scrum they would win the match. The ball 
went in, and for seconds no one could tell who had hooked it 
Then, at last, we saw that it had come out on the Barbarian side, 
and Cleaver, I think, booted it hard and high for touch and 
victory. 

But such moments nowadays are few. Poor middle-age! 
Experience has choked its receptiveness, blunted its eagerness, 
weighed it down with discernment and calculation. it can no 
longer perform itself ; it can hardly enjoy the performances of 
others. It can only long for what was ten, twenty, thirty years 
ago. But will old age not be even worse ? I do not think so. 
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A week or two ago I was listening, as usual, to the Saturday 
five-thirty Sports Report on the wireless. As usual, Hudders- 
field Town had lost. As usual, I indulged in an imprecation 
which I may not repeat for the benefit of Spectator readers, and 
which even the Housewives’ League would not drag from me if 
I knew that my children were within hearing. But, unknown 
to me, my son was there. He is four-and-a-half years old. He 
held my hand and said: “ Never mind, Daddy. When I am old 
enough to play, Huddersfield Town will win all the time.” It 
was like A. A. Milne. In addition, my son, at present, has flat 
feet. But there is the key. In years to come my son will be 
my Holmes and Sutcliffe. my Hornby and my Barlow, and 
through inspired third elevens and second fifteens which will 
be touched with genius | shall live in him the unquestioning 
eternal delight and the unbalanced passing sadness which makes 
the chimney-corner golden once again. 


Cycling To Vienna 


MONG the minor trials of life in Munich are the dust and 
confusion of rebuilding, and hammering of contractors’ 
workmen which begins throughout the town at six and 

goes on till dusk ; hordes of cyclists who cannot afford tram-fares, 
and traffic-congestion in the patched-up city centre ; an acute 
housing shortage made worse by an influx of refugees whose over- 
flow has to be billeted in schools, thereby depriving children of 
classrooms and upsetting their curriculum. Many public buildings 
and some churches are badly damaged, including the “ Alter 
Peter,” whose copper spire is enclosed by scaffolding. I asked 
several people what had become of the art collections formerly 
hung in the now shored-up ruins of the Alte and Neue Pina- 
kothek Museums. None of them could give me a satisfactory 
answer, nor did they seem to care. But the old crowds still 
collect outside the Rathaus at eleven to watch the revolving 
figures in the clock-tower perform the coopers’ dance. The 
Iheresienwiese still has its Oktoberfest, and beer-gardens are 
crowded avith stout Bavarians in Lederhosen drinking L6wenbrau 
at one mark a litre, with a brass band blaring in their ears. 

My German friends envied me when I left the scarred, dusty 
streets of Munich and cycled off to the lakes of Salzkammergut, 
which passport and currency restrictions have put beyond their 
reach ; then on through the wooded valleys of Styria, with their 
ramshackle timbered farms and untidy villages, into the Soviet 
Zone of Austria. I did not bother to obtain a grey inter-Zonal 
pass, but, leaving the Semmering on my left, entered the Soviet 
Zone at a point where there were no frontier-control posts. The 
route involved threading my way between cows on the lower 
pastures and then pushing my bicycle up a series of steep slopes 
covered in firs until I reached a grassy clearing at 1,200 metres. 
A wooden fence and some strands of rusty wire running along 
the crest marked the frontier between Styria and Lower Austria 
(Soviet Zone). I was directed from here by a young man with 
a nervous manner who came furtively out of the trees shouldering 
a bulky suitcase, and a few hours later I was sitting down for a 
meal beside a tumbling stream, with the commencement of the 
level green plain that sweeps on through Wiener Neustadt to 
Vienna shimmering several kilometres away and far below me. 

My excursion to Vienna and back through the Soviet Zone 
took me over a week, as, in order to escape the monotony of the 
authorised British route between the Semmering and the capital, 
] made several détours along gravel roads into secluded valleys 
and villages. I passed Russian troops in Neunkirchen, Wiener 
Neustadt and Baden, and on the approaches to Vienna. Accord- 
ing to the Austrians, Russian troops were thin on the ground 
and mostly confined to main lines of communication. They 
rarely came into outlying villages, where the only outward traces 
of military occupation were crooked road-signs in faded Russian 


characters. In recent months the Russians had even removed 


some of their control posts from less frequented crossing points 
on the Zonal border with Styria. | 


vas told that the Russians 
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were not likely to bother me unless I strayed near their area 
after dark. But I was to avoid both Austrian gendarmes wi 
might run me in if they found me travelling off the authorised 
Vienna route, and inns which were used as Communist meeting. 
places—usually recognisable by posters of the “ Work for More 
Bread and Steel” variety hung up in the parlour. 

here was a good deal of Russian military traffic on the 
approaches to Vienna, much of it consisting of leave parties— 
officers riding in jeeps and private cars which many drove them. 
selves with the enthusiasm of novices, other ranks in lorries 
clinging erratically to the crown of the road. In Wiener Neustadt 
which is badly damaged and shows little evidence of rebuilding, 
though débris has been stacked along pavements and there js 
some scaffolding round the towering church in the main square 
a few Asiatic soldiers were wandering aimlessly in the streets, 
Russian occupation troops in Austria are under strict orders to 
have as little to do with the local population as possible, and 
these short yellow men in greasy forage caps and down-at-heel 
boots were looking unhappy and bored. I noted’ that the 
Russians have buried some of their dead, including over thirty 
officers, whose deaths are dated as recently as 1946 and 1947, 
in a special section of Wiener Neustadt’s cemetery. Each grave 
is marked by a slab of stone neatly embossed with a red five 
pointed Soviet star. 

I had an embarrassing experience near Baden, when the owner 
of an inn hung with Communist posters sat down at my table 
and questioned me at length on the nature of my business. As 
it was too late to reach Vienna that night, I camped out (as 
usual) in a field of vines within half a mile of the Russian, airfield 
at Baden. The beams of a searchlight unit swept the ground 
nearby in a dazzling arc throughout the night, but I was too 
comfortable among the vines to move away. 

Both Wiener Neustadt and Neunkirchen, where Russian troops 
are stationed, were quiet and deserted after dark. As I was 
walking slowly past the barbed wire fence of a barracks in 
Neunkirchen, a Russian sentry shouted roughly at me to move 
on, and two youths in front of me scurried quickly away. How 
different from the cheerful atmosphere I found later in Spittal, 
a small Carinthian town on the Drau occupied by a British 
infantry unit. There the little streets were ablaze with light, and 
from restaurants and cafés came the sound of English and 
Austrian voices (it was Saturday night) raised together in song. 

Both in Germany and Austria I saw many signs of the refugee 
problem. Tough, sandy-haired young Russians were helping to 
build a new mountain-road near Ober Vellach, at the foot of the 
pass leading up to Bad Gastein. Further along the Drau elderly 
and decrepit Russian couples in old Cossack boots wandered 
along the lanes or searched for wild berries in the woods near 
their D.P. camp. Polish Jews are encamped in the outskirts of 
Salzburg, impatiently awaiting visas to emigrate overseas, and 
in the meantime tapping tourists for foreign currency. Intel- 
lectuals and former army officers from Hungary vegetate m 
modest boarding-houses by the lake-sides of Salzkammergut and 
Upper Bavaria. The old concentration camp of Dachau (but 
not the adjacent crematorium compound) houses refugee families 
from the East. Other refugees, some of them Ukrainians, run 
numerous stalls near the main railway station in Munich, where 
they do a thriving trade in American army clothing and black- 
market groceries. Refugees of German origin are scattered 
throughout the whole of West Germany, and as often as not 
the villager of whom one enquires the way in Wiirttemberg or 
Westphalia will prove to be, not a native, but a recent immigrant 
from Silesia or the Sudetenland. 

The homeward route from Munich led me slowly along the 
valleys of the Tauber and Main. Most of the romantic old 
towns, walled and gabled, which like Rothenburg dominate the 
river-banks, have survived the war unscathed, and it is not until 
one approaches Mainz that one is again aware of devastation. 
The countryside in West Germany seems as neatly and closely 
cultivated as ever, though forests have been thinned and road- 
surfaces have deteriorated. Hay is scrupulously scythed from 
road-verges and even railway embankments, and taken away 10 
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sacks, and fir-cones, too, are collected from the woods by towns- 
men on bicycles for use as winter fuel. 

Between Wiesbaden and Coblenz I was caught up in a stream 
of German youths cycling from one youth hostel to another along 
the banks of the Rhine. They were mostly hefty fellows, inclined 
to overweight, and gave me a hearty “ Servus ” as they passed by. 
These droves of student cyclists were the only sign of anything 
approaching an organised “ youth movement” that I saw in 
West Germany. How different from Hitler’s day, when youths 
lustily singing were everywhere on the march behind the hooked 
cross. The stir and movement of those days have gone, leaving 
behind as their sad commentary the many athletic, still youngish 
men with amputated limbs and gashed bodies who haunt open- 
air swimming-pools and play cards at lake-sides during the 
bathing season. 

What do the Germans think of it all? Clearly they retain 
many of the prejudices and antipathies (such as dislike of Poles) 
which clouded their judgement before the war. One of the 
favourite remarks of the ordinary German, which I heard time 
and time again in town and country inns, stressed the old notion 
that as the German and English peoples have much in common, 
and are related by close blood ties (" blutsverwandt”’), they should 
have fought the last war in common crusade against the Bolshe- 
viks. “ As it is,” they say, “ neither Germany nor England has 
won. England has lost the war, too (England hat doch den 
Krieg verloren).” Bound up with this naive judgement is a stub- 
born, though natural, reluctance to admit German war-guilt. 

During the last lap of my journey, from Aachen to Ostend, 
I was confined for most of the time to a narrow cycle-track 
running alongside the main carriageway, and I was not sorry to 
see the chimney-stacks and cranes of Ostend. Before entering 
the town I stopped by the side of a canal to wash off the traces 
of my excursion to Vienna and back. Two fishermen observed 
my ablutions in polite silence. When I went, they both waved, 
and one of them threw a crab back into the water with an 
exclamation of disgust. 


The Men in Black 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


OLONEL HIS HIGHNESS REAMMON MOLTON 

SEAGHAN, The O’Brien, Prince of the Dalcassians of 

Thomond and Pogla, LL.B. (cum laude), K.M., Ph.D., 
M.D., 14th Count of Thomond, 13th Baron Ibracken, Hereditary 
Protector of the Aran Islands, Knight of the Collar of Gold 
(vide Should Erin Remember), Member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Edinburgh, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Crown of Charlemagne, &c., was last in the news 
when the announcement of the birth of a daughter and heiress 
appeared in the Dublin Evening Mail and in A Spectator’s 
Notebook. He has now, to the general delight, reappeared in 
public life 

A few days ago Dublin citizens on the way to their offices 
were confronted by a new poster stuck on to walls and lamp- 
posts, among the injunctions to eject the English army of occupa- 
tion from the North and the English Sunday newspapers from 
the South. The latest poster opened a recruiting campaign for 
yet another private army to act as the bulwark (the last acted 
as the vanguard) of a new Christian Nationalist Party. The 
army's aims, however, were not distinguishable from its predeces- 
sor’s—a determination to make war on Bolshevicism (sic) and 
Basil Brooke. Only the shirt front was changed, the new colour 
being indicated in the army’s designation as “ The Black Legion.” 
To judge by the manifesto, the title derived in equal parts from 
Mussolini and from “ Sapper.” Behind this new force, acting as 
its Director of Political Education and Culture, stands the Prince 
of Thomond. 

The Principality of Thomond has no more historical basis 
than the claim of its ruler to be descended from Brian Boru ; but 
that it nevertheless exists is manifest from the wealth of docu- 
mentary evidence accumulated by His Highness in support of 
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his claims, attested by international figures of the standing of the 
Estonian and Latvian Consuls in Dublin, Messrs. John MacEvoy 
and Peter McCarthy. If Thomond’s independence is not recog- 
nised by the Government of Southern Ireland, neither—as His 
Highness is quick to point out—is the independence of the Six 
Counties. The fact that neither principality nor prince is recog- 
nised by the Genealogical Office in Dublin, which has unkindly 
suggested that His Highness has no authority for his title 
“beyond his own whim,” can easily be disposed of by pointing 
out that the Genealogical Office is the bastard offspring of British 
misrule, and has no right to exist in the Republic 

Stories about this remarkable Defender of Hereditary Right 
are, of course, numerous, and some of them may even be true, 
The best must surely be apocryphal, but nothing has done mora 
to raise the Prince in the esteem of the public, always delighted 
to hear of a man who can put it across the Law. The story runs 
that a citizen—let us call him O’Dea—once wrote to the Press to 
denounce the Prince as a fraud. An action immediately followed 
for libel. When it came up before the court, it was announced 
that the two disputants had agreed to arbitration. The court 
expressed its satisfaction. In due course the arbitrator gave his 
decision, in the Prince’s favour. Not until some time later did 
the fact emerge that both Mr. O’Dea and the arbitrator wera 
creations of the Prince’s mind and pen. 

The Prince is not the leader of the new Party ; that post is held 
by a Dublin taxi-driver. The reason may be sought in the 
Prince’s belief that Ireland is a republic only by reaction against 
an alien Crown. Deep down, he thinks, she has monarchist 
leanings, and, should she wake up to the fact, she would not have 
to look far afield for her Royal Family. (The Prince has been 
married three times, and has children by two of the marriages.) 
An occasional old-world flavour in the party manifesto suggests 
that he must nevertheless have had the guiding hand in its com- 
position. In particular, there is the denunciation of those of us 
who have “ become lost in the mire of total materialism and self- 
indulgence in the countless pleasures offered to us by a race 
alien to us in religion and culture, who by subtle design to dull 
our senses and obliterate our national pride.” Capital letters 
are scattered in the prodigal style of two centuries ago ; Ireland 
is referred to as a “ Fatherland,” a breach with the Kathleen né 
Houlihan tradition occasioned presumably by the new move- 
ment’s bias against feminine equality ; and it is so long sincs 
the word Bolshevism was current that it is hardly surprising it 
is misspelt. 

“ The Black Legion” and the new party follow the traditional 
Fascist pattern. Obedience to orders is a primary qualification ; 
national military service for all males is threatened ; member- 
ship is confined to men of Irish blood. The existence of such 
bodies—there have been one or two earlier efforts along similar 
lines—may appear to be odd grounds for satisfaction, but the 
feeling exists in Ireland that toleration given to unpleasant 
excrescences on the body politic is a reflection of fundamental 
stability. It is better, the stock argument runs, to laugh suck 
organisations out of existence than to suppress them. The Irish 
Republican Army was an exception, because it stemmed from 
the war of independence, and consequently had tougher roots. 
The Blueshirts of the ’30s, too, had State action taken against 
them, but the argument still continues whether they were not ia 
any case falling at the time that they were pushed. 

Ihese private organisations, however menacing they may look 
to a generation nourished on tales of Mussolini and Hitler, hava 
justified the State’s confidence by collapsing, usually in comedy, 
Even the L.R.A. went by this exit; the citizens of a respectable 
Dublin suburb were astonished to see the former Republican 
leader, who had just managed to escape from incarceration by 
his comrades, appearing on their streets unshaven and loaded 
with chains. The Blueshirts fizzled out in an inglorious episodes 


by Franco’s side in Spain: and, more recently, Captain Cowan’s 
army of invasion of the North quietly disintegrated before the 
public laughter 
entirely, as the example of Hitler showed 
so fat 


It is, of course, unwise to rely upon ridicule 
But it has worked 
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Life in the 
Studentenbunker 


y NAOMI J. ZIMAN (St. Hilda’s College, Oxford) 


N July 28th of this year a dance was held in Bonn am 

Rhein on the flat roof of a former air-raid shelter. 

This dance was part of the festivities arranged to cele- 
brate the first birthday of the Bonner Studentenbunker. This 
Bunker, situated amongst the rubble of what was once one of 
the residential areas of Bonn, was originally built as “a large 
underground air-raid shelter divided into small private cells. 
Directly after the war the Bunker was used by the municipal 
authorities as an additional jail, the local town jail proving 
inadequate to house the many delinquents who (as in England) 
became such a painfully significant feature of post-war life. 
More recently, however, the tide of crime has abated, and a 
year ago the municipal authorities were persuaded by an enter- 
prising young medical student called Wilhelm Kohler to let 
the Bunker as a student hostel, and thus enable many young 
Germans who would otherwise not have been able to afford 
the high prices of accommodation to live in Bonn and follow a 
university course there. 

There are at present the maximum number of students living 
in the Bunker—143 in all—and there is also a waiting-list of 
prospective inhabitants. All the students are genuinely poor. 
(1 was told, “ If they weren't, they certainly wouldn't choose to 
live here,” and this I could understand, for, though the accommo- 
dation is adequate, it is far from luxurious or even comfortable.) 
Only men students live in the Bunker. Many of them are political 
refugees from the Eastern zone, Christian Socialists, Social 
Democrats and others who have for some reason come into 
conflict with the Eastern régime and been obliged to flee west- 
wards. There are also one or two foreigners, including an Arab 
medical student from Trans-Jordan familiarly known as El 
Hakim (the doctor), and an American geology student who 
maintains good-humouredly that it is helpful to his studies for 
bim to live underground. 

The students pay 5 D.M. (about 9 shillings) a month as rent, 
plus 2 D.M. to the private funds of the Bunker. This money is 
used for the maintenance of the general amenities such as 
electricity and water. In spite of the modesty of this sum, a 
great many of the students are obliged to take on some part-time 
work in addition to their university studies in order to make 
ends meet. One student I heard of works in an observatory ; 
pthers are tram-conductors or night-watchmen. 

Perhaps the most admirable thing about this underground 
community is the total absence of red tape. The students pay 
their rent, and are then entirely free to make their own rules, 
but—and this is something very rarely found in Germany—there 
are no rules. The visitor sees upon entering the Bunker a notice- 
board covered with “For Sale” and “ Wanted” notices, but 
no sign of the familiar “ Hausordnung.” In fact there is but 
one general unwritten rule, which amounts to “ Do as you would 
be done by.” Every student has his own “front-door” key 
and a key to his own cell, and is welcome to behave as he likes 
provided he does not interfere with the convenience of his neigh- 
bours. There is no elected committee, If some question needs 
to be discussed, those interested meet informally, discuss it and 
act accordingly. 

The cells themselves are small (about 9 feet by 7), and vary 
jn degree of comfort and style according to the means and 
jngenuity of the present tenant. Most students have built them- 
selves or imported a cupboard and table and chair in addition 
to the essential bed ; several of them have radios, and almost 
all have at least a share in some sort of private cooking facilities, 
though main meals are generally eaten in the Mensa, a kind of 
pniversity equivalent of our British Restaurant. 
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The ventilation system is looked after by the technical 
students ; it is run throughout the night and at intervals dys 
the day. In winter the air circulated is warm, so that no 
additional heating is necessary. In summer the air is cold, so that 
even on what to the ordinary house-dweller is the hottest and 
stuffiest night warm pyjamas are needed in the Bunker. This 
cold air can be a very convenient factor for the student, for the 
air of Bonn tends to be stifling and enervating in summer. There 
are, however, obvious disadvantages to counteract this one 
advantage. It cannot, for instance, be very convenient to have 
to leave one’s room first thing in the morning, walk along a 
bicycle-lined stone corridor and mount a flight of stone Steps 
in order to find out whether the sun is shining or not, and whether 
one should, therefore, put on one’s Lederhosen or one’s long 
trousers. The washing facilities, too, are no more than adequate 
—two rows of basins with running water and a couple of cold 
showers, no baths and no hot water. 


But the inhabitants of the Studentenbunker are not looking for 
luxury, and indeed many of them are used to an even tougher 
life. They are, on the contrary, grateful for this opportunity tg 
study and determined to make the best use of it. The whok 
Organisation shows enterprise and courage, and has proved g 
successful that two other Bunkers in the Rheinland have also 
recently been converted into student hostels. The pioneers of 
this first Studentenbunker can and do feel justly proud of the 
example they have set. 


Mrs. Milton Votes 


So hee ; and she consenting went her waye, 
Yet unconvinced, and, still deceitful Eve, 
With outward gesture play’d the Woman's part, 
Though els with Craft provokt and inward Guile, 
Untam'd Reluctance gainst his stedfast will, 
Her sovran lord. Th’ explosive engyn deckt 
With streaming Signe and Favour politick, 
In fiery haste her doubtfull steps pursu’d, 
Which her oretaking straight on urgent Wheele 
Atcheav'd the destin’d Goale. Her Name declar‘d, 
She to the secret Cell on fearfull Feet 
Repair’d alone. As once to Priams sonne 
In unrob’d Beautie came th’ immortal Thre, 
Hera and Aphrodite, crown'd with Love, 
And noble Pallas, for his golden Toye 
Contending each with each, so they, by turn 
On candid Parchment alphabetick rang’d, 
Intreat (though absent) her decisive Voys, 
Whom they with doubtfull Promis woo'd, and Hope 
Of due Prosperity. Awhile she stood 
Irresolute ; until, her lord forgot, 
By sudden impuls mov'd, she stretcht and seiz’d 
The pendent Graphite, and with eager Hand 
Inscrib’d the-fatall Symboll, nor delay’d 
Th’ irrevocable Doome The ample Urne receav'd 
To silent Ward and dark Oblivion 
Her awefull Secret. She with lighter Step, 
Her civick duty done, made safe Return, 
Nor fear’d the advent of her homeward lord, 
Hee al unknowing. .. . 
G. H. V. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN this article appears in print the General Election 
of 1951 will already have started to drift away from us 
into the wake of history. The dustbins of England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland will this morning have 
been bursting with discarded window-cards and_ election 
addresses. Out from among the ashes and the potato-peelings 
will peep the photograph of the candidate, still wearing the win- 
some or the sagacious smile, still framed in the tonic headline, 
“Where I stand.” Upon the walls and hoardings the large 
rtraits of the contestants will flap for a few more days in the 
October wind ; thereafter their handsome features will be pasted 
over with advertisements of things to eat. In the committee- 
rooms the remains of long envelopes will be stacked on the deal 
tables ; the pencils, chewed at the ends by anxious workers, will 
litter the floor ; bottles of adhesive paste will stand gloomily 
among the small steel clips ; and the dust will settle slowly during 
an empty afternoon. Everybody will now return to their normal 
functions, feeling that life is horribly quotidian ; that human 
nature is‘ malicious and mean; that our electoral system is a 
travesty of sense and logic; that they may in the heat of 
Wednesday last have said something that, in the cold of this 
Friday, they wish they had not said ; that they really must try 
to make it up with Mrs. Hetherington ; and that it would be a 
good thing, after all this dust, to take a day upon the downs. 
These mornings of Katzenjammer, when the clouds seem to hang 
very low upon the hills and steeples, are familiar to all of us. 
They do not provoke feelings of agreeable lassitude: they pro- 
voke feelings of saddened disgust. By Monday morning the 
pulse of life will have resumed its normal rhythm, and the 
excited workers will, in the hebetude of their ordinary lives, 
slowly forget the passions and the agonies, the loves and hatreds, 
that marked the General Election of 1951. 
* * * . 


The candidates for their part will be divided into two cate- 
gories, namely, those who succeeded and those who failed. The 
former will wake up tomorrow, beatific in the consciousness 
that they are now the elected representatives of the people. For 
a few hours longer, as they pack their belongings and say fare- 
well to their agents and ‘assistants, the constituency smile will 
linger on their features. Even so, do we notice how the smile 
of greeting assumed when two friends pass each other in Pall 
Mall does not fade immediately, but is worn for the space of 
five yards by each of them, as one walks on towards St. James’s 
and the other towards Trafalgar Square. When the candidate, 
now the Member, enters the train that will bear him to London 
and eventual eminence, he will lean out of the carriage window 
still wearing the constituency smile, still waving the constituency 
wave ; but as the train gathers speed and snorts out beyond the 
boundary of his division, the smile will vanish suddenly ; he will 
sit back in his seat and upon his features will settle the grave 
look of legislative responsibility. In a few days now he will 
walk down to Westminster. He will meet many friends there 
who have been through experiences identical with his own ; they 
will struggle hard to tell him of some of the more brilliant 
replies with which they were enabled to silence hecklers, at the 
very moment when he was himself about to tell them how, in 
Honiton Road on Tuesday night, he had said. Yes, it is 
wounding, when for three weeks one has been so central a figure, 
to find oneself just a squealer again, waiting with other new boys 
to shake hands with the head master. 

~ . * * 

My sympathies are not, however, with the successful candi- 
date: they are with the candidate who has been defeated. The 
Member of Parliament will very soon find his own level ; will 
soon be reduced to his real proportions by that mighty catalysis. 
He will discover that the fact that every individual in that great 


Assembly has been through the same ordeal of an election pro- 
duces a sense of comradeship and confederacy even among the 
sharpest opponents. He will find that the spirit of the House 
is something more even than the sense of the House, and that 
in the precincts of St. Stephen’s even the most vicious or untruth- 
ful people hesitate to display their malice or to tell their lies. 
No need at all to waste pity upon the successful. The defeated 
candidate will, while the count was taken, while the packets of 
ballot-papers crept up and up against him, have adopted an 
expression of patient virility, of senatorial calm. But in the 
early hours of the morning, having shaken himself free from 
sympathisers, he will find himself in his own bedroom, in his own 
pyjamas, a pitiable person who has failed. Rage may seethe 
within him at the lies that were whispered, at the stupidity of 
the mass mind, at the inability of the elector to assess the relative 
importance of events. He may reproach himself for lack of 
assiduity in canvassing, for a failure to throw into his campaign 
that extra ton of vigour that might have tipped the scale. He 
may make all manner of excuses and protective gestures. But 
the awful fact remains that, whereas his opponent is able to call 
himself Member of Parliament, he can only remain a candidate 
who has not secured sufficient votes. It is no good pretending 
that this is an agreeable reflection. 
* * * * 

Having three times been beaten in an election, and twice 
poignantly, my heart goes out to the defeated. It is probable 
that during the months that they have been nursing their con- 
stituency they have become fond of the place and fond of those 
with whom they were closely associated. As they slink back 
into the train for London the faces and voices of the last fort- 
night will still be vivid to them. They will still be able to 
visualise the striped suit of the reporter to the local paper, the 
faded photographs in the village hall, the wet asphalt outside 
the school. Their fingers will still shape themselves to the feel 
of the portable microphone, or notice the absence from their 
lapel of the red or blue rosette. And still in their ears will echo 
various voices, shouts of acclaim, derisive laughter, or merely 
the workers in the committee-room calling each to each: “ Not 
to forget the window-cards they asked for up at Lethbridge.” In 
a year from now even the name of Lethbridge will be only dimly 
familiar ; all that energy, all that excitement, all that hope and 
strain, all that expense of spirit, ending in nothing. A gentleman 


‘ returning by train as a defeated candidate ; tomorrow he will go 


to his office ; he will not pass, as the bus threads its way down 
the Strand, large photographs of himself upon the fagades of 
houses ; the conductor will not greet him by name ; the passers- 
by will not stare at him in recognition. No longer will he be 
The Candidate, the centre of love or hatred, the admired and 
feared ; he will just be a tired man going back to his office after 
a wholly unproductive three weeks. Such sympathy as he is 
accorded will be as repugnant as cups of luke-warm camomile 
tea. 
* * * * 

I should much like, in my capacity of an elder statesman who 
never became one, to minister words of comfort to the defeated 
candidates. But there are no words of comfort. The whole 
process of being beaten at an election is humiliating, saddening, 
squalid and a trifle absurd. It is no use my saying, “ But my 
dear man you will forget about it—the wound will have healed 
completely in six months’ time.” Such wounds do not heal 
completely ; one can, if one presses down upon them, feel them 
for years. The only consolation is to resolve that one day, with 
equal resource, sincerity and courage, one will fight a really safe 
seat ; and that thereafter there will be no slinking into the train 
back to London ; with senatorial gait, accompanied by adulation, 
will one stalk slowly to one’s reserved compartment. On the 
way to Westminster. 












THEATRE 


By William Shakespeare. 


* Othello.” 


(St. James’s.) 


THE point about volcanoes is, of course, that they erupt ; but one of 
their salient characteristics is that they erupt very seldom. One 
knows that inside them ungovernable, imponderable forces are at 
work, that everything is at white heat. But as time goes on the 
outward plumes of vapour and the inner rumblings lose something 
of their pristine menace. We recognise this towering eminence as a 
volcano, we are well aware that at any moment it may overwhelm 
us and sweep us away; but as the days pass and the volcano con- 
tinues to behave in what is—for a volcano—a really very reasonable 
manner, our feelings of awe and anticipation become relaxed. We 
accept the volcano as a dominant and interesting feature of the 
landscape ; but we cease to take it as seriously as it deserves. 

It is rather like this with Mr. Orson Welles’s Othello. Very large, 
very black, very sonorous, he is nevertheless insufficiently volcanic. 
He does not sweep us away, he arouses sympathy rather than pity 
and we cannot help wondering why a man who appears to be both 
shrewd and self-controlled should suddenly start behaving so very 
unreasonably. He has, on the other hand, a quality of tenderness 
and simplicity which is often moving, and his whole performance, 
though it does not subdue us in the way it should, has intelligence 
and stature in a marked degree. 

lago was, before and apart from anything else, a professional 
soldier who impressed everybody with his reliability. In this pro- 
duction he has been promoted from “ancient” to “ ensign,” a step 
up in the hierarchy which both slightly reduces his reasons for 
feeling jealous of Cassio and slightly bedevils his wife's status—which 
is that, roughly, of a waiting-woman—in the Moor’s household. 
Mr. Peter Finch makes a rather unpromising start, in that he does 
not suggest either a professional soldier or a man to whom practically 
everyone in the cast (except his wife) refers at one time or another 
as “ honest Iago.” But as the play goes on Mr. Finch’s incisive 
portrait of cold, scheming malice becomes more and more com- 
pelling, and we came away with memories of a good if not a great 
lago. Mr. John van Eyssen is an adequate Cassio, but Miss Gudrun 
Ure discovers in Desdemona a sort of brittle pertness which makes 
jt impossible to feel as sorry for her as we should. 

The production, though vigorous, is not much helped by the 
Mappin Terraces on which much of the action takes place. The 
magnificent scene in which lago decisively poisons the Moor’s mind 
is one in which the producer's object should be to make it as easy 
as possible for the audience to watch the faces of both actors at the 
same time ; to send one or other of them scampering, for no par- 
ticular reason, up a steep flight of steps and thus (so to speak) out 
of focus does not help to achieve this object. But there are some 
subtle and successful touches, notably those aimed at emphasising 
the sexual side of Othello’s love for Desdemona. I do not think, 
however, that Mr. Welles was justified in altering the text to bring 
out this aspect of the drama 

Desdemona, when she says: 

“ My heart's subdued 

Even to the very quality of my lord,” 
is generally thought to be using “ quality” in the sense of “ pro- 
fession "—meaning, in other words, that she doesn’t mind the incon- 
veniences involved in marrying a soldier. We do not know for 
certain if this is what Shakespeare meant her to mean ; but we can 
be reasonably sure that he didn’t intend her to substitute, with a 
coy glance, the word “ pleasures” for “ quality.” 


“Figure of Fun.” By André Roussin. Adapted by Arthur Macrae. 


(Aldwych. ) 


IN the first act of this ingenious comedy we see an artist, suddenly 
deserted by his beautiful wife, reacting to the catastrophe with 
spineless fatalism. In the second act we learn that the first act was 
a play within a play. Mr. John Mills (who plays the actor who 
played the artist) complains, at supper after the show, that he is not 
at home in the latter part ; the artist's feebly acquiescent attitude is 
untrue to life and particularly untrue to his (the actor's) imperious 
and forceful nature. But we, and the members of the cast who are 
having supper with him, know that what was supposed to happen 
to the artist has in fact happened to his impersonator ; the actor's 
beautiful wife has bolted. And when at last this news is broken to 
him the actor behaves in exactly the same flat, undramatic way 
gs he is paid to behave on the stage. 
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The third act shows us the second act of the play within a play 
It is the following afternoon, the actor is drunk and the c ' 
gathers pace as we watch his colleagues trying to steer him through 
his part. They fail, and the curtain has to be run down: but it isa 
transparent curtain and through it we see a happy though not a 
convincing dénouement. There are various reasons why this pleasant 
entertainment fails to come off satisfactorily. One is that Mr. Mills, 
though he does admirably in the more serious passages, is not really 
a comedian. Another is that the production in the third act js much 
too heavy handed. The drunken actor is altogether too drunk : this 
robs his aberrations of the interest and suspense which they should 
engender. We never have, as we ought to have, the feeling that he 
is skating on thin ice, that he may get away with it after all 

But an enjoyable evening, nevertheless, is to be had at the 
Aldwych, where, in addition to Mr. Mills’s engaging personality 
there is uniformly polished acting from a cast including Miss Brenda 
Bruce, Miss Lana Morris, Miss Joyce Heron, Miss Viola Lyel and 
Miss Natasha Parry. Mr. Arthur Macrae does particularly well 
in a Woosterish part, and his adaptation, though it does not fulfil 
hopes aroused by reports of the original, is a competent and often 
witty piece of work. PETER FLEMING. 
« And So to Bed.” By J. B. Fagan. (New.) 


THis amorous day in the life of Pepys returns to the stage freshly 
adorned with music and lyrics by Vivian Ellis and with Leslie Henson 
lending himself (and no codding) to the character of the randy 
diarist. The pretty olde Englyshe comedy is sedately enlivened by 
Mr. Ellis’s contribution, and the refurbished entertainment is one 
which will find favour especially with those who have not yet been 
converted to the American idea of a musical play. Mr. Henson's 
face under a periwig is something to think about, but he keeps it 
strictly under control ; even an audience full of fanatical admirers 
could accept him as Pepys. Miss Betty Paul, prettily fizzling and 
sizzling, triumphantly proves that she can enchant us just as well 
fully dressed as in underclothes ; and Miss Jessie Royce Landis, an 
actress who deserves better, plays Mistress Knight and manages with 
an off-hand but not negligent ease her comic scene, with Charles Il 
egadding it about the room and Pepys breathing heavily in a trunk. 


“ Zip Goes a Million.” Book and lyrics by Eric Maschwitz, music by 


George Posford. (Palace.) 


Mr. GeEorGE Formsy has arrived at the West End in the first big 
British musical play to emulate the brisk tactics of the modem 
American. It has a touch or two of Oklahoma, Carousel, Kis 
Me Kate, &c. (and a shipboard scene vaguely reminiscent of Mr. 
Roberts), but its Englishness breaks through as bracingly as the 
wind along the Lancashire coast—and never more pleasantly than 
when Mr. Formby, for the moment king of a Polynesian paradise, 
dons a crown of flowers and intones a ditty to the strumpety-strum 
of his banjo-ukelele. He and Wallas Eaton insouciantly, inimitably 
and indomitably shuffle through the smart and snappy settings like 
country cousins not easily impressed. IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 
“High Treason.” (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) « Justice 
est Faite.” (Rialto.) “Lady Godiva Rides Again.” 
(Carlton.) 


High Treason is directed by Mr. Roy Boulting and written by 
him in collaboration with Mr. Frank Harvey, a happy partnership 
which has brought into this world one of the slickest, liveliest thrillers 
ever to be made in England—a country which, in its virtuow 
innocence, constantly fails to make crime plausible. Sabotage 
the theme, Communists are the brigands, and the heroes are tho 
plain men in plain clothes who emerge stealthily from Scotland 
Yard to follow up, track down, telephone about, stand around and 
sit and wait for possible villains of improbable plots. Headed by 
a charmingly brogued Mr. Liam Redmond, the C.1.D. methodically 
collects its clues, and one gets the sense, for once, of the tremendovs 
amount of hard work, of sheer physical labour which goes to th 
solving of a case. 

Intuition, lucky breaks and coincidence are at a minimum here, 
but oddly enough pursuit by logic is not in the least boring. The 
enemies of the King, men and women of every class though the 
same creed, are painted in a vivid and often amusing fashion, Mr. 
Boulting taking pains to make them, wicked as they are, humaa 
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beings. In particular Mr. Kenneth Griffith as the frightened youth 
who cannot stay the course gives a fine performance. Of course 
there is a running fight in Battersea Power Station at the end—a 
climax without violence would be unthinkable—but the rest is 
credibly quiet. As an English Communist points out in a shocked 
voice to a foreign comrade, you can’t expect Communism in England 
to be what it is in Mexico and Spain. Gently dues it, if you please. 
* * . - 

That justice depends largely on the state of the minds and stomachs 
of those who dispense it is not, perhaps, a novel idea, but in Justice 
est Faite Mr. André Cayatte presents it in such a deeply reflective 
manner, his sense of the unfairness of things is so potent, that one 
feels, with a guilty shock, that one has not begun to give the subject 
the serious attention it deserves. The accused is a woman, the 
problem euthanasia, the jury seven human beings living lives of 
varying complexity in which their emotions play a predominant 
part. These seven are under the impression that they are judging 
the case before them with perfect impartiality, and it is M. Cayatte’s 
jugubrious task to prove how wrong they are. The background, 
upbringing and experiences of each juryman guides him or her to 
degisions which have little to do with justice and everything to do 
with a personal assessment of right or wrong. Ill-equipped to judge 
even those around them in everyday life, how can ordinary men 
pass sentence on a fellow man so gravely charged ? 

It is depressing to be shown so conclusively that the judgements 
of juries are as arbitrary as the decisions of Customs officials, but 
the depression is somewhat modified by the splendid acting, notably 
by Mile. Valentine Tessier and M. Felix Noblet, and by the brilliant 
fashion in which the director picks out in a brief time the essentials 
of the characters placed under his microscope. 

* * * 7 


This seems to be a week for author-directors. Like Mr. Boulting, 
Mr. Frank Launder is part author of his latest production. This 
is a comedy called Lady Godiva Rides Again, and is centred upon 
a young girl who wins a beauty competition, is given a thousand 
pounds and a mink coat and then set adrift on the artificially waved 
sea of publicity. A newcomer, Miss Pauline Stroud shows a remark- 
able talent for portraying simplicity at its most gullible, and she 
is nobly backed by a large cast of stalwart players qualified to ring 
soundly as bells to any tune pinged upon them. Messrs. Dennis 
Price, John McCallum, Stanley Holloway, Alastair Sim, George 
Cole and the Misses Gladys Henson and Dora Bryan can never fail 
to give a good account of themselves, and in this venture they have 
ample scope to indulge their gift for comedy. At moments the 
humour is superb, and gusts of laughter catch one a-midriff. At 
all times the cynical handling of sacred subjects such as film-making, 
stars, pageants and family life is a delight. And yet, because perhaps 
man is always depicted at his most inept—is, in fact, caricatured—the 
film lacks that little extra warmth which every perfect comedy needs. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


BALLET 


(King’s Theatre, Hammersmith.) Ballet 
Grand Ballet du Marquis de 


The Rambert Ballet. 
Workshop. 
Cuevas. 








(Mercury.) 


(Cambridge. ) 


THe Rambert Ballet company is celebrating its twenty-fifth 
birthday, and our good wishes go to its lively and courageous 
directress, Marie Rambert, who, despite all the obvious trials and 
heartbreaks of such an enterprise, repeatedly comes up smiling and 
seemingly as fresh as the day she began. It is only a pity that 
Paltenghi’s Canterbury Prologue, composed in honour of the 
occasion, is not a more worthy tribute. But the members of Mme 
Rambert’s company are doing their best to atone, for they have 
opened their season in splendid form. It is always a pleasure to 
see these young artists. In contrast with a tendency all too prevalent 
today, they really do move their bodies in dance instead of just 
executing a series of steps. Alex Bennett and the beautiful Margaret 
Hill brought freshness and cleanliness to their réles in Giselle ; so too 
did Beryl Goldwyn and Cecil Bates. Fireflies was also performed 
with much spirit. This little ballet of Walter Gore’s, with its 
amusing costumes and décor, reminds one afresh of the originality 
and musicality of its choreographer. 
* + * 7 


In its eighth programme, Ballet Workshop includes Designed for 
Dancing by John Hall, and No Lips of Comfort by Michael 
Charnley. The former is a pleasant and amusingly conceived little 
ballet which suggests that its choreographer has possibilities. The 
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latter is by far the best thing which the experimental Workshop 


has yet presented. Inspired by a poem of Rupert Brooke's, beauti- 
fully spoken by Brian Cobby, and set to music by Granados, Michael 
Charnley—his own designer and interpreter—has produced a master- 
ful vignette, tender, moving and exciting. No Lips of Comfort is 
simply a pas de deux ; but just as a master draughtsman is able to 
bring to life a whole world with a few perfectly understood strokes, 
so Charnley, in a finely timed and executed dance arrangement, has 
captured the essence of the haunting poem. There is only one 
criticism I would make, and that is the casting of June Leighton as 
the Young Girl, for she is not sufficiently ethereal in person, or 
experienced enough as an artist, for the réle. 
* > * - 


In the Marquis de Cuevas’ company, George Skibine has had much 
the same idea as Michael Charnley. Annabel Lee is danced to 
verses by Edgar Allan Poe, which are set to music and sung. But 
semehow or other the dancing here is merely an adjunct of the 
voice ; it does not hold its place as an equal partner in the ensemble. 
The theme of the lover stricken by the loss of his beloved is stated 
clearly—but how unmovingly. There are some charming passages 
in the pas de deux between Skibine and Marjorie Tallchief, but, 
these being purely visual, one has to admit that the total effect is one 
of superficiality. LILLIAN BROWSE. 


MUSIC 


Sik JoHN BARBIROLLI returned to Covent Garden on Monday, for 
the first time since 1937, to open the new season with Turandot. He 
was warmly welcomed, and took the final curtain alone, but, 
although the general level of the performance both in the orchestra 
and on the stage was high, the only contribution of real distinction 
came from Gertrude Grob-Prandl in the name-part. Her voice, 
without quite the immense volume of our most famous Turandot, has 
a wonderful steely flexibility not often found in a German singer, 
with such splendid control and concentration of tone that it soars 
magnificently above the orchestra. Her characterisation of the part, 
too, was excellent, and she vividly conveyed in the voice Turandot’s 
disconcerted anger when her riddles are all guessed. The only pity was 
that she had to sing in English. When will Covent Garden realise 
that opera with foreign stars singing English with an accent is no 
more “national opera” than the multilingual performances of the 
past. The foreign stars we certainly need at present, but why not 
let them sing their parts in the language they are used to, instead 
of causing them the needless technical difficulty of getting the notes 
into their voices in a totally new way for unfamiliar vowels, which 
might equally be German or Italian for all the audience can under- 
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stand of them. Mme. Grob-Prandl is one of the few who seems 
fairly much at home in English, but her performance would 
undoubtedly have been still more impressive if she had been allowed 
to sing in her own language. 

In the other parts the clarity of diction was the chief virtue. James 
Johnsten was compelled to force his tone as Calaf, and his stage 
bearing, which is too undignified for the part, needs “ production.” 
His prince prances about like a conceited young lady-killer, not 
so much consumed with passion as sure of a conquest, so that one 
expects him at any moment to turn to the audience with his thumbs 
triumphantly in his waistcoat, saying, “I told you I should get her.” 


* * * * 


Dennis Arundell’s new production of The Marriage of Figaro at 
Sadler’s Wells on Tuesday apparently owes much of its “ novelty ” 
to Beaumarchais, whose stage directions for the original play have 
been closely followed. In the earlier acts there are too many fussy 
details of movement, and so many laughs in the ensembles that the 
music is often drowned—historically justified no doubt, but modern 
listeners want to hear the music. (Professor Dent, whose translation, 
slightly modified, is used, and who is always wanting to give the 
English the proper historical view of Mozart's operas, has something 
to do with this of course.) The complications of the last act are 
ingeniously managed, Susanna’s and the Countess’s exchange of 
clothes being deferred until after “Deh Vieni,” and Figaro being 
let into the deception slightly earlier than usual. The whole pro- 
duction abounds in excellent ideas of this sort for elucidating the 
plot for the listener (assuming him, as Dent does, to be new to the 
opera), and every future producer of Figaro will be wise to be in 
Mr. Arundell’s debt for at least some of them. 

Vocally the performance was not more than adequate. Elsie 
Morison made the right kind of Susanna, if only she had not thrown 
away “Deh Vieni.” Marion Lowe on the other hand, who lacked 
the vocal dimensions for the Countess, sang “ Porgi Amor” and 
“Dove Sono” with caution but not without control and modest 
style. Anna Pollak’s Cherubino was less agreeable, and both Arnold 
Matters as Figaro and Denis Dowling as the Count were uninspired. 
Charles Mackerras conducted a rather rough orchestral performance. 


COLIN MASON. 


EXHIBITION 


Tue Society of Scribes and Illuminators is showing an exhibition 
devoted to the art of calligraphy, lettering and illuminating at the 
Crafts Centre of Great Britain, 16-17, Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, 
W.1, until November 9th. A retrospective section contains some 
exquisite work by Graily Hewitt and by the late Edward Johnston, 
who was the first honorary member of the Society and of whom a 
lithograph by Sir William Rothenstein is on view. Even more 
delightful are the books written by Alfred Fairbank and illuminated 
by Louise Powell, notably the Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. 
Examples of Rolls of Honour, formal notices, elaborate record 
books, and so on, show how greatly the public taste has benefited 
by the activities of the Society. In an upper room are examples of 
recent handwriting done in British schools, and of Italic hand- 
writing ; these prompt the reflection that, while much of grace and 
beauty has been brought into everyday life by the revival of 
calligraphy, technically perfect formal handwriting can seem pedantic 
and lacking in character unless the writer's personality is strong 
enough to give it an individual creative flow. D. H. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Nosopy with two eyes in his head can travel the byroads of England 
without, I should have thought, being horrified at the enormous acreage of 
wasteland he encounters everywhere. What must thrifty Dutch, French. 
men, Danes and Switzers, enticed hither by Festival junketings, haye 
thought of us as stewards of our home-estate ? Not only the encroach. 
ment of the wild upon the domestic advertises itself, but untid, cultivation, 
indiscriminate felling, the impurity of rivers, the soil-slip of steep hillsides 
from lack of contour-ploughing-—these and other symptoms of a Hogar- 
thian Rake’s Progress confront the wayfarer. A score of reasons can be 
fingered out, but rural depopulation, I think, underlies them all, 

One of the saddest spectacles is the dereliction of parklands now that 
manors stand empty or are tenanted by foreign bodies lacking any ties 
with, interest in or knowledge of their environing demesnes. | know of 
one such park in the Home Counties that a few years ago grew good 
grass and roots, kept its groves and coppices free of ivy, took hay and 
at the same time grazed hundreds of red and fallow deer, a flock of black 
sheep, some white goats and a large herd of Highland cattle. Now the 
grass has all but vanished, and a jungle of thorns, thistles, nettles and 
weedy birch has usurped the legitimate office of fruitfulness. : 


A Farm in the Wilderness 


As Cobbett well knew, there is all the difference in the world between 
a natural and an artificial wilderness. As an example of the former, 
the North Cornish coast takes some beating. Yet when that grand old 
primitive mystic, Robert Hawker, was Vicar of Morwenstow last century, 
he built right up to the edge of the savage cliffs (the cause of 80 ship- 
wrecks in less than half a century) a flourishing mixed glebe farm which 
saved him from the destitution with which his generous nature and 
exiguous stipend constantly threatened him. It seems incredible today that 
that gale-roaring downland above the thin cleft where church and vicar- 
age stand confronting the Atlantic—that makes “a sound like thunder 
everlastingly ” under the precipice of Hennacliff—should in his time have 
grown heavy crops of wheat and barley. He fed a promiscuous company 
of horned Exmoor sheep, cows, poultry, horses and pigs—not tb mention 
the ducks for which he made a pond that came in handy when the vicar- 
age was On fire in 1863, the nine cats that accompanied him to church 
and the dog, Dustyfoot, that ascended the pulpit with him. 
From a letter he wrote in 1865:— 
“ Our Farm is our chief interest now. There everything prospers, 
The old division of Wealth used to be God's riches and Man's, God's 
was the produce of the soil and flock and herd, Man's L.S.D. I usually 
receive the first and miss the last—34 lambs and five more expected— 
calves looming along the lawn—crops promising— the Hut-down is 
in barley.” 
Yet the hero that could make shat wilderness blossom is called an eccen- 
tric. The “ Hut” of wreck-timbers on the cliff edge was where he wrote 
his ballads and Quest of the Sangraal. 


On the Nare’s Head 


So man makes deserts and reclaims them. The Nare’s Head between 
the long arms of the Dodman and the Lizard is a sea-girt headland where 
the wild and the pastoral are on terms of mutual confidence. The rugged 
farm buildings crouch under an impassable common of furze ‘and 
bramble. Above a tiny cove and below the shaggy brow of the cliff lies 
a fawn-coloured sheep-pasture, inset like a natural theatre. The gales 
might rave from above and the sea shoot up turrets and pinnacles of 
foam, but the sheep grazed as safely as in Bach’s celestial lullaby. As 
though to celebrate the elemental benignity, a charm of some 30 golé 
finches flew between sea and sun, shattering the beams into a dazzle of 
gold and crimson motes and transfiguring the birds themselves into such 
fiery sprites as awed the brutish consciousness of Caliban. 


In the Garden 


This is the time when tbe only scented clematis—flammula of 
Maiden’s Bower—embalms the autumnal fulfilment. It is rather @ 
nuisance to grow because its dense foliation takes up room, but I grow 
mine against a brick pillar. When the white blossom-like florets appeaf 
out of the leafage, they are almost as dense and the scent is sweet a 
honeysuckle. 

Even though I postponed the apple-harvest till the second half of this 
month, it was astonishing how tenaciously the fruit clung to the trees 
and—still more surprising—the “ earlies” like Ellison’s Orange (huge 
fruit, the bigger weighing 3 lb. each) were the more resistant. A topsy 
turvy season. The apples should be left on the shelves to sweat befor 
packing. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
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There’s oil below the Gulf of Mexico: and where oil ts, there 
\ the drills probe for it. On legs sunk deep into the ocean bed 
stand island platforms—each a million dollars’ worth of 
gear out alone in the open sea. The oil men know the risks. 
They cover those with British Insurance Companies. 


British Insurance Companies 
back World Enterprise 


Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 86 
Report by R. J. P. Hewison 


A prize of £5 was offered for the title and first six lines of poems 
which might have been, but never were, written by any two of 
Marvell, Dryden, Keats, Browning, Hardy, D. H. Lawrence. 


Browning is clearly the favourite poet of Spectator readers, 
followed by Keats, Marvell and Lawrence (all very close) and then, 
among the also-reads, Dryden and Hardy. As for subjects, Browning, 
it seems, would most probably have taken Picasso or his First Duke, 
Keats various aspects of the seasons or of bird- or bard-life, and 
Marvell his Mistress—Pert, Brazen or Importunate—or his Wife 
Importunate or Wanton. The most ingenious subject was that 
chosen by Emily Tattersall for Keats, an “Ode to the Study of 
Medicine and Surgery.” The most authentic opening, both for 
subject and content, was one entitled “Organ: for W(urlitzer)” 
and attributed to D. H. Lawrence. But, as its clerical author pointed 
out, it was “ Freudfully Lawrentian,” and I dare not print it. 

In this competition there were two difficulties deliberately put 
in the way of competitors. First, they had to imitate not only the 
superficial style, but also the thought, of their chosen writers: 
pastiche was not enough. Secondly, they had to do it twice: one 
good shot in two was not enough (quite a number of entrants, some 
of them old hands, too, sent in only one shot altogether). On the 
whole, competitors tackled these difficulties bravely, and entries were 
numerous and of a high standard. I award a first prize of £2 10s. 
to R. Kennard Davis for a good left-and-right—the Keats is 
particularly good and I hope the sonnet will be completed. Second 
prize of £1 10s, to R. S. Stanier for Keats and Browning—the latter 
distinctly the stronger. Third prize of £1 to A. D. C. Peterson for 
a well-balanced Lawrence and Hardy. Honourable mention to 
Annie Allen for her Lawrence (first version), to G. J. Blundell for 
Browning on Picasso, to F, Liston for Marvell on Battersea Festival 
Gardens: to D. L. L. Clarke for his Dryden and O. B. Clark for 
his Lawrence. 

FIRST PRIZE 
(R. KENNARD Davis) 
THE RING AND THE BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE 


(A chapter from the private history of his late Eminence, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Rheims) 
By Ropert Brows NG 
Do you see this bell of silver—Florentine, 
Graven with anathemas pontifical 
About the rim, ‘gainst miscreants, man or fowl? 
Those daws that, chattering, to the minster spires 
(Spires that once fain had stooped to greet the Maid) 
Soar, bearing buildinz-timbers, know it well... . 
SONNET TO A SKYLARK 
By Joun Keats 
Frail mariner that on the waves of light 
Oarest thy passage with impetuous wing, 
Chanting for very mirth of voyaging 
Till thy light bark is lost to mortal sight, 
So Fave I, standing on some seaward height 
Caught snatches of the songs the fishers OME. . << 
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SECOND PRIZE 
(R. S. STANIER) 
ODE ON A DUTCH STILL-LIFE 
By JoHN KEATS 
Immortal cornucopia, what band 
Of sober burghers in a neighb’ring room 
Waits the unfolding of thy lavish hand, 
Unfed, unslak’d and nescient of the doom 
Which froze that steaming toddy here, that bloom 
On nectarine and grape, that lobster bland? 


MY FIRST DUKE 

By ROBERT BROWNING 
What? Nota real one? When the Romanoffs 
Ichored his veins? Well, well, small beer, I grant, 
Beside my English dukes. But he came first. 
With women, even us the world calls light, 
That counts ; and this old photogram your eye 
Just hints amusement at will share my grave. 


THIRD PRIZE 
(A. D. C. PETERSON) 
ARMADILLO, 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 
You looked at me over the dry wall 
With beady eyes and curious flickering tongue, 
But when I reached my fingertips, ever so gently, to touch you, 
You curled your woodlouse scales up into a ball: : 
And I felt my manhood surge up in a fierce resentment 
Of your planned withdrawal. 


PUNCH AND JUDY 
By THOMAS Harpy 

One evening, late, 
Mid the dames on the Budmouth sea-front, embeothed before us 
For the young cnes to see, 
Stood Punch and his vixen house-mate, 
Garbed as at earlier date 
Was nigh every she. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 89 
Set by Richard Usborne 


The following arrive at the Pearly Gates: Father Brown. Berry 
Pleydell, Sherlock Holmes, Walter Mitty, Lord Emsworth. Lord Peter 
Wimsey, Mr. Salteena, Mr. Jingle. A prize of £5, which may be 
divided, is offered for the first impressions of any four of them on 
arrival (in their own words, but not more than forty of them each). 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than November 7th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of November 16th. 





fend ‘? - 
“The Spectator’ October 25th, 1851 

HERMAN MELVILLE’S WHALE 
Tuis sea novel is a singular medley of naval observation, 
magazine article writing, satiric reflection upon the conven- 
tionalisms of civilised life, and rhapsody run mad. So far as 
the nautical parts are appropriate and unmixed, the portraiture 
is truthful and interesting. Some of the satire, especially in the 
early parts, is biting and reckless. The chapter-spinning is 
various in character; now powerful from the vigorous and* 
fertile fancy of the author, now little more than empty through 
sounding phrases. The rhapsody belongs to wordmongering 
where ideas are the staple ; where it takes the shape of narra- 
tive or dramatic fiction, it is phantasmal—an attempted descrip- 
tion of what is impossible in nature and without probability in 
art ; it repels the reader instead of attracting him. . . . 

It is a canon with some critics that nothing should be intro- 
duced into a novel which it is physically impossible for the 
writer to have known: thus, he must not describe the conver- 
sation of miners ima pit if they all perish. Mr Melville hardly 
steers clear of this rule, and he continually violates another, by 
beginning in the autobiographical form and changing ad libitum 
into the narrative. His catastrophe overrides all rules: not only 
is Ahab, with his boat's crew, destroyed in his last desperate 
attack upon the white whale, but the * Pequod”’ herself sinks 
with all on board into the depths of the illimitable ocean 
Suoh is the go-ahead method. 
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HOME OF THE FREE 


You're free (so you think) to settle down fora 
quiet read in your own home. The man next 
door is free (he supposes) to practice 

a bit of bop while the spirit moves him. And 
you're both quite right. Between you 

(see on right) is a peace-preserving barrier — 
* FIBREGLASS ° THE WORLD'S BEST INSULATION, 
MADE OF FINE GLASS FILAMENTS SPUN FROM 
GLASS MARBLES. In walls, floors and ceilings, it acts as 


a sponge to sound, absorbing all noise and swallowing up 


reverberations. ‘ FIBREGLASS’, what’s more, can insulate against cold, 


heat or electricity—and, what’s more still, you can get it now. Why not? 
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TRADE MARK 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS, LANCS. ST. HELENS 4224 
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Unless you get a clear impression of 
all five toes it means that your feet’ 
are cramped instead of being free — 
as nature intended. The consequence 
will be injury to your feet and general 
health. Try a pair of Sir Herbert 
Barker Shoes ; you will be amazed at 
the comfort. People who have suf- 
fered untold agony through foot 
troubles have experienced such relief from wearing Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoes that they cannot say enough in praise of them. 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


In this pair of well- 
worn Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoes the front of one shoe 
has been cut away. Photo- 
graph shows actual impres- 
sion of all five toes in correct 
natural position. 











NORVIC SHOE CO. LIMITED, DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON 














Every now and then some question of business or 
finance arises which, you feel, really isn’t your job. 
But it may very well be ours. We keep upon our staff 
a number of people who are very knowledgeable in all 
kinds of matters which are not, strictly speaking, 
‘banking’. These specialists will obtain your currency 
when you go abroad (and your passport, too, if you 
wish). They will act as your Executor, help with your 
Income Tax problems and so on. Indeed, on all those 
occasions when the services of a financial expert would 
be more than a little helpful, it is sound commonsense 
to step into the nearest branch of the Westminster Bank 


WESTMINSTER BANK 





LIMITED 
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LETTERS TO 


Foster-Homes 


Sim,—The solution advocated by Mrs. MacKaill and by “ Social Worker” 
would certainly provide an immediate increase in the number of social 
workers available in this, and other, community-care organisations, but it 
would hardly be conducive to the general improvement in the status, 
recruitment and training of new social workers, which alone can be the 
sound long-term policy. 

Major improvements in the training of social workers have taken 
place in this country in the post-war years, though a study of the 
methods and training programme of some American schools of social 
science would give us little grounds for complacency in this respect even 
now. But, at least, we are beginning to accept that social work is not 
merely the inquisitive acquisition of personal information from the client, 
or the provision for his material aid, but an active experience in human 
relationship, demanding not only a warm and stable personality in the 
worker, but also training in the skills of case-work an@ a technical under- 
standing of the functions and causes of such a relationship. The 
younger social worker, trained in such methods, can give most valuable 
service alongside her older colleague, but only if she is selected carefully 
for her training and given more encouragement over professional status 
and financial reward than is the present rule in many fields of social 
work. 

It is in the selection of suitable candidates for training that the most 
urgent advances are necessary. Social and emotional maturity are an 
essential requirement for any worker in this field, but we shall make 
little progress in selection if we regard such maturity as automatically 
commensurate with age or marital. status —Yours, &c., 

11 Mapperley Hall Drive, Nottingham. T. A. RATCLIFFE. 


Sir,—Your correspondents in recent issues of the Spectator appear to 
be out of touch with the exact nature of the work ‘of Children’s Depart- 
ments. Mrs. MacKaill suggests that children’s officers may have to 
employ deputies for the purpose of routine inspection of foster-homes. 
May, indeed! In the not untypical area in which | work more than 
200 children are boarded-out in territory covering over a thousand 
square miles. Each of these children must be visited at least every six 
weeks (somewhat less frequently where the placing is of long standing, 
and where the child is in employment), and, unless the child is to be 
singled out by being fetched ovt of school to be seen, the visiting must 
be done after school-hours or at week-ends. And it must not be 
supposed that six-weekly visits are sufficient in a large number of cases 
to ensure the well-being of the child. or to give all the help a foster- 
parent needs. Where 4 difficult situation has arisen it may be necessary 
to visit weekly. even daily, during the period of strain. It will surely 
be obvious that no one person could undertake this work, and that a 
Children’s Officer, responsible for children in homes, children coming 
before the courts, office administration, and a hundred and one other 
tasks, cannot possibly see each individual child. 

One of your correspondents stresses the importance of continuity, and 
quite rightly suggests that it is harmful for a succession of case-workers 
to probe the intimate details of a family situation. Surely she has 
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THE EDITOR 


answered her own question why part-time paid social work is Unaccept. 
able. Emergencies will not arise only on the three days a week wheg 
she is at work. Catastrophes occur out of office hours, and the only 
people who can tackle them effectively are those relatively free from 
domestic commitments. No woman with duties to her own family cag 
take on responsibility for the welfare of forty or so boarded-out 
children without incurring the risk of creating in her own family exactly 
the deprivation she seeks to alleviate for others. 

Both your correspondents refer to the youth and inexperience of many 
social workers, and Mrs. MacKaill stresses the value of motherhood and 
domestic experience in deepening understanding. She mentions that 
mothers may think impertinent the advice given to them by single 
young women (“I've buried fifteen. How many have you had?”), 
Although young and single myself, I have only once met resistance on 
that score, and then On an occasion when the advice I had to give was 
necessarily unpalatable. I rather fancy Mrs. MacKaill would have met 
similar resistance, rationalised into an attack on her fur-coat or her 
income-level or her politics, or some detail quite as irrelevant as the 
presence or absence of a wedding-ring and middle-aged spread ! 

It seems to me that the success of a visitor’in assessing a foster-home 
and in giving advice which is friendlily received depends on her intelli- 
gence, her genuine sympathy for the family with which she deals, and 
the soundness of the training she has received. Direct personal experi- 
ence of the bearing and raising of a family is of course of inestimable 
value to the worker who possesses these qualifications, but it is nota 
sine qua non. 

When selection of social workers is made, personal suitability must be 
assessed together with freedom and willingness to work exacting, unpre- 
dictable hours, and it is probably on the latter score that young single 
women are usually, and in my opinion rightly, chosen.—Y ours faitirfully, 

Grantchester, Allen Hill, Matlock. JUNE MARGARET SMITH. 


High-minded Revolutionaries 


Sizk,—I imagine I cannot be the only one of your readers who would 
welcome a word of explanation from Sir Norman Angel! regarding the 
passage in his recent article where he says: “ The very high-minded men 
who in 1917 laid the foundations of the Russian Socialist State would 
have been utterly appalled if they could have foreseea what has actually 
happened. The State was to wither away ; not to become the most ruth- 
less instrument of police tyranny the world has known.” Were Kerensky 
and his associates Marxists who believed that the State would wither 
away; or, on the other hand, were the murderers of the Czar and his 
family high-minded idealists?—Y ours faithfully, J. S. MacArruur 
South Luffenham Rectory, Oakham, Rutland. 


What Way for Youth ? 


Sir,—None of your articles on the above subject has mentioned the 
short-term school. Yet this is a most important adjunct to the existing 
youth services, and an equally important bridge between the youth 
services and the public schools on the one hand, and the public schools 
and the day schools on the other. 

At the two Outward Bound schools—the Sea School at Aberdovey, 
North Wales, and the Mountain School in the Lake District of Cumber- 
land—courses last one month, and they are thus boarding schools. 
There boys, who have hitherto only attended day schools, have the 
opportunity of experiencing life at a boarding school, and there public- 
school boys have the opportunity of meeting, and making friends with, 
their industrial contemporaries, who have perhaps already been helping 
to maintain a family for a year or two. Some foreign boys, mostly 
from Central Europe, will also be met on many of the courses 

The three essential! features of these two schools are team-work, 
adventurous pursuits, and thirdly, but by no means least, the Christian 
religion. To promote the first, the boys on arrival at the school are 
divided into teams, at the Sea School called “watches” and at the 
Mountain School called “ patrols.” Henceforth each boy's activities are 
focused upon his watch or patrol, and the competition to prove his 
to be the best becomes really intense by the end of the course. The 
adventurous pursuit at the Sea School is sailing, and whether in the 
swift currents and squalls of the estuary of the Dovey in small boats, of 
out in Cardigan Bay in the school ketch, this can certainly be an adven- 
ture. At the Mountain School it is mountaineering? and anyone who has 
done his first climbing on or around Scafell, the Gable or Bowfell will 
know what a thrill that can be, and how it may well dispel for ever the 
~ couldn't care less” attitude to life 
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The practice of the Christian religion at the two schools must of neces- 
sity be undenominational, but there boys of every Christian denomination 
and of no denomination at all take part together in a short and simple 
act of worship every morning, discuss the living message of the Gospel, 
and earn marks for their watches or patrols by their proficiency in the 
Samaritan services of the two schools—life-boat drill and beach- 
rescue at the Sea School and mountain-rescue at the Mountain School. 

Both schools are used extensively by the youth services for training, 
and there seems to be no doubt that boys do return very much better 
members of their clubs, scout troops, or cadet or ambulance units. The 
schools for their part desire nothing more than to see every boy attend- 
ing their courses, who does not already belong to a youth organisation, 
return home and join one. They do their utmost to persuade such boys 
to do so.—Y ours truly, J. N. W. Gwynne. 

Executive Director, Outward Bound Trust. 

40 Broadw ay, SE. 


Camomile 


Six,—It was surprising that Mr. Harold Nicolson, writing in the Spectator 
of October 12th, should not remember that the words about the rapid 
growth of the camomile are not those of Mr. Ripley, but of Sir John 
Falstaff, and a parody of euphuistic language. It is also surprising that 
Dr. Edith Sitwell should write on October 19th of “ the camomile, on the 
subject of which Mr. Nicolson quotes a moving passage from Mr. 
Ripley.” But perhaps that was a delicate way of telling Mr. Nicolson 
where he gets off—Yours faithfully, S. C. CARPENTER. 
Ford House, Broadclyst, Exeter. 


Sweet Williams 
Sin.—In his article on Ripley’s New Believe It or Not, in your issue of 
October 12th, Mr. Harold Nicelson mentions the statement made in 
the book that the sweet william got its name from Butcher Cumberland. 
I came across this assertion once before some years ago, and was dis- 
mayed at the incongruity in a flower of that name being thus linked with 
a man of that reputation. However, a little later I happened to read 
the essay Of Gardens in Bacon’s Essays: “I like also little heaps, in 
the nature of mole-hils, to be set, some with Wild Thyme ; some with 
Pincks; . . . some with Sweet-William Red.” 1 found this very com- 
forting—Yours faithfully, B. G. CROWLEY. 
Shedfield Vicarage, Southampton. 


Standards of Persecution 


Sin,—I am not sure whether Miss Macaulay is attributing to me the view 
that our age is more cruel than past ages. I did not say or imply this. 
I understood her to be comparing the persecution under which John 
Gerard suffered in Elizabethan England with the methods of torture and 
extermination practised in the world today. My comment was limited 
to this comparison, to which references to earlier periods of Russian 
history and to the Duke of Alva do not seem to me to be relevant. 

Miss Macaulay thinks the Elizabethans more brutal than our contem- 
poraries, and I think our own age can match both their brutality and their 
heroism. No doubt we must be content to differ; but I am grateful 
to you, Sir, for allowing me to draw attention to the current persecution 
of the Church, to which there was—rather oddly, I think, having regard 
to the subject of the review—no reference in the paragraph under discus- 
sion.—Y ours faithfully, EILEEN Major. 

136 Goldhurst Terrace, N.W.6. 


Disappearing Clergy 


Sir—* A Country Rector ” is quite correct when he says that the beliefs 
behind my letter are not orthodox Christianity ; indeed my argument was 
based on the premise that orthodox Christianity is dying and that a new 
way must be found; for the ill pay of the clergy is only part of the 
general problem of the decline of the Church. 

The Church is failing because the religion it teaches is not acceptable 
to our times. It is not acceptable because it asserts, as basic, belief in 
the existence of a clearly-defined God, and belief that Christ was divine, 
his chief significance being that by his death and resurrection he redeemed 
us. I do not say that these dogmas are false ; but I do say that to one 
who is not already a Christian they appear senseless, and that conse- 
quently there can be no conversion to a religion which puts them at the 
forefront of its faith. So it is up to the Church to find what interpretation 
of Christianity will appeal to people today. 

I believe that such an interpretation must place as first and basic the 
moral teaching of Christ, which can be taught without reference to 
theological dogmas, and was I think so taught by Christ. I believe, 
Moreover, that this teaching, which is essentially an elaboration on the 
theme ot love, has, standing by itself without any question of divinity. 
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immense dignity and power, and can be understood by men today. I 
agree that this is not the whole of Christianity ; but it is a start, and the 
only start that can be made today. The concept of God follows logically 
after the concept of love: for, as St. John says in his first epistle, “ he 
that loveth not knoweth not God: for God is love.” 

But if Christianity is to be based on its moral teaching and not on the 
supernatural, its preachers must themselves obey that moral teaching: 
for we are told to judge the tree by its fruits. Now one of the clearest 
commandments in the Gospel is: “ Tzke no thought for the morrow”; 
and I do not see how the clergy can avoid observing it simply on the 
plea that the laity should observe it too. It does not, of course, mean 
that a man should have no money (there are opinions on that elsewhere 
in the Gospel); but it does mean he should not be anxious as to where 
it will come from. It is certainly not an easy doctrine—Ohrist’s hearers 
themselves were apparently also of little faith—but the letter from “A 
Roman Subscriber ” suggests that it is not altogether absurd. 

In short, my position is just that of Mr. Stuart: that the clergy cannot 
improve their prospects by being more worldly, but only by being more 
spiritual—yY ours faithfully, MARTIN SOUTHWOLD. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Sirn,—The Spectator of October 12th has just reached here, but there is 
a serious error in my letter as printed. The Piccola Casa Della Divina 
Providenza was founded by Cottolenzo in 1828, not 1928. That is what 
makes its survival and continuous growth, without any fixed capital or 
income, so remarkable.—Yours truly, A ROMAN SUBSCRIBER. 


Time-Spans 


Sir,—I have a friend still living in the Isle of Wight whose father, 

William Price, was buried on November 19th, 1860, aged 77 years, in the 

Kingston Cemetery, Portsmouth. This means a span of 168 years for 

two generations.—Yours truly, W. H. Smirn. 
23 Luard Road, Cambridge 


Sir,—William Fowler (my great-great-grandfather) was born in 1696, and 
died in 1804 in his 108th year. Thus this one life-span takes in three cen- 
turies and covers a period of over 107 years. He migrated from Yorkshire 
to the Midlands, and his tomb, bearing these dates, can be seen in the 
churchyard of Aston parish church, near Birmingham Incidentally, he 
is reputed to have hunted until he was eighty and ridden a horse until 
he was one hundred !—Yours faithfully, - E. L. CARTER. 
Easdon Cottage, North Bovey, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


“Women of Twilight” 


Sir,—Your critic of the play Women of Twilight, which deals with the 
unmarried mother and her child, states that he “is left wondering just 
what does happen to such girls, who have neither friends nor relatives 
to turn to and who escape the welfare of the State for some reason.” 
It is easy to satisfy his curiosity. The Church of England Moral 
Welfare Council has more than 700 trained workers—nurses, midwives 
and social workers—who deal with this problem as their life’s work. 
Most dioceses in the country have their own homes or use homes in 
other dioceses, where the mothers are able to stay for several months 
with their babies both before and after the birth. The Church does, in 
fact, make more provision for them than does the Welfare State, and 
the Welfare State, knowing how well the work is done, is content to let 
the Church do this social work. I have not seen the play in question, 
but, having read several reviews in various papers, I should very much 
doubt whether the conditions portrayed exist in these days; certainly 
they do not exist in the Church’s homes.—Yours sincerely, 
F, F. Riasy, 
Education Secretary to the Manchester Diocesan Council for 
Moral Welfare Work. 
100 Hall Road, Ashton-under-Lyme. 


Sign of the Times 


Sir,—The winning entry in your competition last week was a supposed 

extract from The Times that contained a grammatical mistake—* to 

whomsoever may suffer.” I shall be interested to learn whether the judge 

thought this mistake characteristic or merely did not notice it. In either 

case, the entry strikes me as for this reason undeserving of the prize.— 

Yours faithfully, RAYMOND MortTIMER. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


General Anders 


Sir,—Janus gives the figure of damages awarded to General Anders in 

his libel action against the Daily Worker as £1,500. It should have 

read £5,000.—Yours faithfully, P. K. MUSZKOWSKI. 
54 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
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A Real Man 


Roger Keyes: Being the Biography of Admiral of the Beet Lord Keyes 
of Zeebrugge and Dover. By Cecil Aspinall-Oglander. (Hogarth 

Press. 2¢8.) 

THERE are born at times great warriors, and it is fortunate when a 

good cause has one on its side. Lord Keyes was a great warrior, 

and it was fortunate for our cause in two wars. His memoirs and 

this biography let us see the man he was 

The union of qualities which makes such a warrior is rare. Single- 
mindedness is its foundation. He is free from care for his own life. 
One may be so care-free and inert: but the warrior is eager for 
attack, and strenuous and persistent in aggression. -He cares for and 
feels with his men, but has no weakness in requiring them to run 
dangers which he shares. He is daring and belittles difficulties. He 
has no motives but duty, and glory. Such spirits burn with bright 
light, and there is no light without shade. Eager singlemindedness 
may lead to a narrowness of outlook which obscures the meaning 
of passing events, and to an indifference to other qualified opinions, 
which brings with it an undue reluctance to accept the judgement 
of superiors in command. Great daring is too apt to look upon all 
prudence as pusillanimity. Such men are tempted to put the objects 
of their worship in the wrong order, and to say “ glory is my duty,” 
not “duty is my glory.” 

The life of Lord Keyes is a study in these lights and shades. Three 
times his light shone undimmed. There was first his initiative and 
daring as a junior officer in the Boxer rising, when he boarded and 
took four Chinese destroyers in the Peiho river, and, stretching an 
order to breaking point, surprised and took the Hsicheng fort with 
30 men. He got into hot water with the Commander-in-Chief for 
being too fond of playing a lone hand, but was forgiven and 
promoted. The second was perhaps his best service to the Navy, 
in work which gave full scope to his special powers while they. were 
at their best. This was his development of the use and training 
of two types of craft the capabilities of which had not yet been 
grasped by less eager minds, destroyers and submarines. For both 
he did pioneer work which no other man could have done as well 
or as fast. He taught destroyers to keep at sea and attack in all 
weathers. He nursed in submarines that spirit of daring and devo- 
tion which enabled them to flout the strange perils of their task, and 
has made them a byword for courage in cold blood. The third 
achievement was Zeebrugge. There Fate gave to the warrior his 
great opportunity, which he greatly seized. 
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At the Dardanelles, he was in a position in which his temperament 
was unable to endure the strain put upon it by events, with no 
good results. It was a consequence of that temperament that jg 
staff work he sought ever to enlarge his duties into an active com. 
mand, and as Chief of the Staff he was, or should have been. confined 
to an advisory capacity. After the first failure to force the Straj 
the Navy's part was to stand by. His Chief's decision and that of 
all other authority was not to try again until the military landings 
succeeded in clearing the peninsula. Keyes in his thirst for action 
resisted the decision so strenuously as to seek aid against his Chiefs 
judgement from other quarters, and even to ask, and to receive, leave 
to address his Chief's Rear-Admirals in opposition to it. History 
must decide whether a second attempt had a chance of success, and 
whether anything would have been gained if it had succeeded. Byt 
few will doubt that Keyes’s interpretation of the duties of a Chief 
of Staff was an error of judgement. 

In later life the warrior came to batter himself against the wires 
of what was to him the cage of politics, restless without action, and 
unhappy without the power to make his dauntless will prevail. His 
lot was not that of his idols, Wolfe, Nelson, and Nicholson—to fall 
in the hour of victory. Time and Fate, after Zeebrugge, denied him 
opportunities in which his light could shine undimmed 

Ihe most interesting pages of this biography are those which tell 
clearly and with spirit the story of the battles in which Keyes took 
an active part. Its method is uncritical; the reader must look 
between the lines to find the real man, and he was a real man 
indeed. KENNET, 


Stalin and the Peasant 


Marx Against the Peasant. By David Mitrany. (Weidenfeld and 


Nicolson. 253.) 


Economics and politica] science are taught in Britain, the United 
States and Western Europe as if the only type of economy in the 
world were the western industrial economy, and the only types of 
social and political structure were those which have grown up in 
western countries. But in almost the whole of southern and eastern 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America—in fact, in the whole world 
except the industrialised “ north-west corner” which contains one- 
fifth of the world’s population—agriculture is more important than 
industry, and the main social and political problems are the problems 
of the peasantry. Even today, when the pressure on the north-west 
corner from the outer world is increasing almost hourly, these 
problems are barely considered, much less understood, in the West, 
To those who would like to understand, Professor Mitrany’s learned 
and stimulating book will be of great value. 

Professor Mitrany writes with more than thirty years’ experience, 
both practical and theoretical, of peasant problems in Eastern 
Europe, supplemented by much study of similar problems in Russia 
before and after the Revolution, and in other parts of the world 
The central subject of the book is the failure of Marx and his suc- 
cessors to understand the economic, social and political significance 
of the peasantry. His successors in Western Europe failed by their 
doctrinaire attitude to win peasant support, and so not only were 
unable to win power but succumbed to Fascism, which could have 
been averted if workers and peasants had stood together. His 
successors in Russia seized power when the Russian State collapsed, 
won peasant support for a time by sacrificing Marxist dogma to 
tactical needs, but then turned on the peasants and imposed on them 
by force a policy based on Marxist dogma. 

This provoked a passive—and in places even an active—resistance 
for which both Communists and peasants paid dearly. Marx's suc- 
cessors in Eastern Europe were even more ineffective than theit 
co-dogmatists in the West, until they were assisted by the conquering 
army of Bolshevik Russia. Professor Mitrany doubts whether the 
struggle between the peasants and the Marxist dogmatists is yet 
over. His scepticism may yet be justified. 

The book itself and the full and interesting notes at the end 
contain a, wealth of information on the peasant movements of 
Eastern Europe. Even if Professor Mitrany is perhaps at times too 
generous in his judgement of the leaders and policies of these move- 
ments, this is a valuable and much-needed corrective to the flood 
of ignorant and often dishonest abuse which has been cast at them 
in recent years. He has some interesting things to say on two 
Marxist dogmas—that large-scale agricultural production produces 
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by EDITH DE BORN 


Mr Evelyn Waugh writes: “A very remarkable literary 
achievement. Without once transgressing her self-imposed 
limits, the author produces an effect of breadth and in- 
tensity quite unusual in a modern novel. and worthy of 
comparison with the masters of hercraft. It isacomplete 
book, from which nothing could be taken and to which 
nothing could be added, without loss.” 


THEY CAME TO A MOUNTAIN 
by PAT MILES 
A story of Kashmir reflecting with sympathy and under- 


standing the cross-currents of ideas and impulses which 
are shaping the destiny not only of India but of the whole 


of Asia. 
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higher output than small peasant holdings, and that in countries of 
peasant proprietorship a class differentiation is bound to develop 
between rich and poor peasants. Though examples of both 
phenomena can certainly be found, neither dogma has been sup- 
ported by the general development of East European agriculture and 
society in the last thirty years. 

The Stalinists have triumphed over the peasants in a large part 
of the world not by their “ scientific ” economic predictions but by 
force. The paradox that Communism has achieved its successes in 
lands with only a very weak industrial proletariat, and has failed 
in those where the workers are numerous, strong and well organised 
has a political, not a social or economic, explanation. The peasant 
lands have been Stalinised not because the peasants placed them- 
selves with grateful enthusiasm under the protection of the Father 
of Peoples, but because the State machine of peasant countries is 
more vulnerable than that of industrial countries. 


The western State is linked horizontally with every stratum of a 
more or less educated society; the eastern State merely presses 
vertically downwards on the backs of a more or less illiterate people. 
In three countries only—Russia, Yugoslavia and China—have Com- 
munists seized power by their own efforts. All three were peasant- 
bureaucratic States. In all three the State machine was smashed for 
the Communists by a foreign invader, no loyalty to the old order 
remained, and the Communists were the ablest and most ruthless 
of the new claimants to power. In the other countries now Stalinised 
power was handed to the Stalinist satraps by a conquering army. 
Once in power, Communists have maintained themselves by bureau- 
cratic force. For the peasants they have no economic and social 
salvation, but only fear, contempt and hatred greater than those of 


the emperors, kings and war-lords whom they have replaced. 
HuGuH SETON-WATSON. 


The Carny Lot 


By Dan Mannix. (Hamish Hamil- 


Memoirs of a Sword-Swallower. 
ton. 6d.) 


One is bound to feel a great deal of curiosity about those men 
whose occupations appear to be remote from ordinary experi- 
ence and imaginable habits—gaolers and embalmers, hangmen, 
slaughterers, wizards, astrologers and acrobats for example, and 
those who prefer work in the cavernous metropolitan sewers to any 
other mode of earning a livelihood. These people are clearly 
differentiated in a startling way from ordinary folk. What are they 
like in their daily colloquies and encounters, and how do they 
behave at home ? Mr. Mannix, a young American who swallowed 
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steel and who vomited fire in a travelling side-show, obvio 
belongs to the category of those to whom strange occupations are 
preferable to any other. His monstrously diverting book displa 
for the excited reader—and if you read it at all you are bound 
be excited—the inconceivable world of the carnys and the ballys, 
where the tricks and ingenuities of the modern age are combined with 
a coney-catching, Bartholomew-Fair simplicity that would seem to 
belong more properly to the days of Robert Greene and of Ben 
Jonson. 

For this world the young Mannix appears to have been well fitted 
by nature. He had a hard mouth, a long oesophagus, and the gifts 
of a first-rate and inquisitive journalist. He started with a geni 
prowling interest in the pseudo-occult, cautiously disposed to believe 
that there might sometimes be something in it, but ultimately con. 
vinced that what was not due to suggestion was brought about by 
purely mechanical means. A certain company in Chicago, he tells 
us, produced an annual catalogue of “ 780 pages of fine print listing 
paraphernalia used in sorcery.” So much, then, for sorcery, 

But sword-swallowing and fire-vomiting are perfectly genuine per. 
formances. They are neither more nor less than what they appear 
to be. What is extraordinary is that anybody should want to do 
such things and that anybody should want to see them done, Of 
course there is always the danger, or the chance, of a distressing 
accident—either by filling a lung with ignited petrol or by dropping 
the point of a sword through the wall of the stomach. The possi- 
bility of seeing an accident, perhaps a fatal accident, is a sure draw, 
and the merest rumour of such a thing (Mr. Mannix tells us) will 
attract enormous crowds ; or at least “ the type of crowd that usually 
turns out for a lynching.” And then, even more spectacular, there 
is the swallowing of neon tubes which illuminate the performer from 
within. Naturally these performances are accompanied by very 
curious and sometimes alarming sensations, but I do not understand 
what Mr, Mannix can possibly mean when he says that he has felt the 
end of a neon tube hit his breast bone (from the inside), and tells us 
how “ the tip of the tube slid off the bone.” This is an anatomical 
impossibility. The heart and the great arteries fill most of th space 
between the breast bone and the spine, and the gullet passes down 
behind them—close to the vertebral column. One has to assume 
that Mr. Mannix is describing a sensation, not a physiological fact. 

Mr. Mannix varied his performances by escaping from coffins, 
picking locks (as an entertainer) and having a shot at “ mentalism” 
or bogus “ thought-reading.” But the central interest of this amazing 
book is the life of the carny (carnival) as a whole, the strange 
mingling of effrontery and of genuine skill, of something very like 
sheer roguery and something richly and even virtuously human. 
And whether we are told about the Model Show, the Crazy House, 
the bottle embryos or the effectiveness of a “torture” turn, the 
contest of wits between the quick and the quack, the same gusto 
and energy run without a pause or lapse through the entire book. 
It is a most invigorating presentation, and I have enjoyed it 
immensely, in spite of occasional scepticism. My enjoyment will not 
be shared by every reader, but I heartily commend the story of Mr. 
Mannix to those who are not afraid of consuming some well- 
seasoned and unfamiliar slices of real life. C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Hymns for the Home 


The B.B.C. Hymn Book. (Oxford University Press for the B.B.C, 
With music 12s, 6d., words only 6s.) 


To produce a new hymn book at the present time must surely be 
worse than venial sin. For there are already three or four or even 
five hymn books all soliciting general approval and sharing it fairly 
evenly, with the result that none of them can have that tremendous 
circulation which alone can make them cheap, and with hymn books 
cheapness is essential. In the days when the Hymns Ancient and 
Modern had more or less swept the board, the proprietors were able 
to provide their book in twenty different styles to suit the taste, the 
eye-sight and the purse of every church-goer ; and if one did not 
take a hymn book with one, the churchwarden provided a decent 
copy. All this is not so easy now, and may become very difficult. 
And the compilers of new hymn books will be to blame. It will 
serve them right, though others must suffer too. 

But the B.B.C. have a perfect alibi. They claim to have produced 
a book not for church but for the home. They say that a vast 
number of people listen to the broadcast services. If so, they will 


certainly want to join in, and now they can do so most conveniently. 
The frustrated soprano, who ruins all the church services she attends, 
can now sing loud, and with the music edition more or less correctly 
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This shrewd, witty and imaginative book of travels in the 
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illustrate Mr. Thompson's commentary and the volume is 
beautifully produced. 21s. 
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(if her relations will let her). The quavering voice of age need no 
longer be diffident. Youth can carol joyous and uninhibited. 
Whether church attendance will suffer is a doubtful point. More 
threatening is the danger of getting info a rut. The B.B.C. will be 
bound to stick to their own hymns, and they wield enormous power. 
It may be more and more difficult to get outside their book. 


The contents are therefore of the utmost importance, and it is 
worth remarking at once that, as far as the words go, it seems to 
be for the most part a very conservative and orthodox book. It 
will probably wear very well. But it’is in practice the tunes that 
make or mar a hymn book, and these have to pass a much severer 
test than the words, since the general public at the present day knows 
a great deal more about music than about verse. It certainly looks 
as if Bach and Bourgeois and some of the eighteenth-century men 
have come to stay. But what of the English traditional melodies or 
the French melodies which made such an impression a generation 
ago? Are they a permanent accession or a passing phase in hymn- 
singing ? And what of the new men? The musical editors of the 
B.B.C. Hymn Book have contributed 59 tunes between them. No 
doubt they feel that they know what is wanted. 

The compilers have exploited some new ideas, They have put at 
the end of the book 44 items which they call Choir Settings. These 
are pieces which are not infrequently heard in church, but are too 
difficult to be really appropriate to a congregational service. They 
will be much appreciated when sung by a small B.B.C. choir or 
quartet. In church, more questionably, a choir which thinks it is 
getting rather good will find an outlet and a stimulus in attempting 
them before a sitting congregation. But the real importance of this 
section is the relegation of such pieces. Hymn-singing is at present 
greatly threatened by improvements at the hands of composers and 
musicologists, when it is really the business of organists and clergy- 
men. It may be questioned whether there is any such thing as a 
good high-brow hymn, Hymn-singing is essentially folk-song, and 
you might just as well attempt a high-brow ballad as a high-brow 
hymn. Donne and Vaughan are fascinating poets, but they should 
be kept out of the hymn books. It is a good sign that the B.B.C. 
Hymn Book keeps them out—almost. 

There are separate sections of metrical psalms and Bible para- 
phrases. These might perhaps have been incorporated in the main 
part of the book with advantage. And in one way the compilers 

have been reactionary. They have gone back to an attempt, to 
classify the hymns according to theme instead of according to occa- 
sion. The table of contents is depressing, and in any case one does 
not want to be told how to approach a hymn. Faber's My God, 
how wonderful thou art (No. 12) appears under the heading “ God 
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the Eternal Father, His Nature, Providence, and Works,” when to 
many it is just an act of personal love and worship which needs 
no interpretation. It is not good enough that under the headi 
“ Worship, Thanksgiving and Love” a final nete in very small pri 
says that many hymns in the section Nos. 1-22 are suitable. Actuall 
it rather looks as if all this attempted classification is to avoid tere. 
General Hymns, a fad on a par with always having Special Services 
and everyone knows how intolerable that becomes. The preface tg 
the book tells us that all the hymns are classified under definite head. 
ings. This can only limit their effect upon the spirit. 

No hymn book is perfect, but this is certainly a very good one It 
will add greatly to the attractions and usefulness of the religious 
items in the B.B.C, programmes. It will, of course, have an 
immense influence, and that influence will be almost entirely sound 

ADAM Fox, 


Drake: Fact and Legend 


(Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


A Lire of Sir Francis Drake is a happy introduction to a new 
series, entitled “ Brief Lives,” which Collins is publishing. Legends 
have grown up round Drake’s name since his exploits as the scourge 
of Spain first excited the imagination of his Protestant countrymen, 
In particular, his singeing of the King of Spain's beard, his game 
of bowls and his drum have become part of our national heritage, 
But only historians are able to separate legend from established fact, 
and amongst historians Dr. Williamson is eminently qualified to 
write Drake's life. This is a book full of facts, told simply and 
attractively by a scholar, and as there is room on most shelves for 
a new life of Drake it should be assured a warm welcome. 


Drake’s reputation as a sea-officer stands high when illumined 
by the searchlight of modern scholarship. He was a resourceful, 
indeed brilliant leader who cared little for critical colleagues and 
royal directives. He liquidated critical colleagues and excused his 
harshness by his successful conclusion of a difficult enterprise. Thus, 
however honest the intentions of Thomas Doughty and William 
Borough may have been (and Dr. Williamson is no advocate for 
Doughty), they were obstacles to the successful circumnavigation of 
the globe (“ successful” in this case meaning returning to Plymouth 
Sound laden with Spanish gold) and the raid on Cadiz in 1587. As 
Drake wrote in a letter to Walsingham, on May 17th, 1587, of 
which extracts have been stitched together and are known a3 
“Drake’s Prayer”: “ There must be a beginning of any great 
matter, but the continuing unto the end until it be thoroughly 
finished yields the true glory.” 


In 1568 Drake survived the treacherous Spanish attack on 
Hawkins’s ships at San Juan de Ulua. He sailed home safely with 
a few men in the ‘Judith’ and made careful preparations both to 
revenge and recuperate himself. The famous voyage of 1572 was 
made in two little ships of 70 and 25 tons manned by 73 men, all 
save one under 30 years of age. Drake seized Nombre de Dios, 
and had brought his men to the mouth of the treasure of the world 
when he fell, wounded in the foot. He was carried off by his mea, 
but planned a further attack on the mule-train, laden with treasure, 
winding across the isthmus from Panama. This time he landed with 
only eighteen Englishmen,-and was aided by the Cimaroons, who 
were escaped slaves. It was then that Drake first sighted the Pacific 
from the top of a goodly and great high tree. After many adven- 
tures he got his gold. No wonder the congregation flocked from 
St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, to welcome Drake home. In future 
seamen were eager to follow his noble steps for gold and silver (to 
paraphrase the title page of the book Sir Francis Drake Revived, 
which describes this voyage). 

The voyage of circumnavigation made Drake internationally 
famous and a favourite of Queen Elizabeth, who knighted him. 
With her support he led expeditions to the West Indies in 1585 and 
to Cadiz in 1587, which must have materially weakened the Spanish 
Armada which sailed to conquer England in 1588. Agefinst the 
Armada Drake was second in command to the Lord Admiral, 
Howard of Effingham, who captained successfully a difficult team of 
experienced fighting seamen, several of them of Drake's calibre. 
Drake was fortunate in capturing a Spanish galleon, after slipping 
away from the fleet one night without saying he was going. When 
Medina Sidonia arrived home the children would shout at him that 
Drake was coming. 


After the Armada Drake shared the command of two important 
expeditions, both failures. He died off Porto Bello in 1596, but 


Sir Francis Drake. By James A. Williamson, 
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October Miscellany 


Elizabeth Fry 
JANET WHITNEY 
A welcome reprint of the centenary edition of a famous book. 


An absorbing and deeply moving story. Half-tone frontispiece. 
8/6 net 


Television’s 
Story and Challenge 


DEREK HORTON 
An account of the origin and development of television 
throughout the world, including the Soviet Union. There is 
a useful appendix on buying and maintaining a set. 

Illustrated 12/6 net 


Hour of Glory 
ROBERT LUND 


The story of Peter the lover and vagabond king of Guam, 
who defied clerical reaction and prejudice in an effort to 
enforce his ideas, 12/6 vet 


We Go To Paris 
MARY DUNN 


The first in a new series of works for young people in which 
Mary Dunn, the well-known children’s book reviewer, intro- 
duces some of the principal European countries and capitals, 
Fully illustrated, 8/6 net 
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CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


What Dreams May Come 


Although Cynthia Asquith has edited such _ notable 
anthologies as ‘* The Ghost Book,’’ she has not until now 
given us a collection of her own stories of the weird and 
fantastic. Connoisseurs of the macabre will revel in the 
sinister apparitions that haunt the pages of these nine 


stories, 


To be published on 29th October at 10s, 6d. 


L. P. HARTLEY 


My Fellow Devils 


Mr. Hartley’s first novel since ‘‘ The Boat ’’ is curiously 
different trom anything he has previously written, It is a 
long and impressive book. 


To be published on 30th November at 12s. éd, 


JAMES BARRIE PUBLISHERS LIMITED 
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lson had like qualities, such as hatred of the national enemy 
empered with humanity after the victory; each showed superb 
oe whilst occasionally disregarding orders and displaying 
mpatience of authority ; each was capable of making quick deci- 
sions, sometimes wrong but generally bringing brilliant victory. 
Nelson had the advantage of 200 years of the improved administra- 
tion and discipline of the Royal Navy. (Drake was chronically 
short of supplies which he trusted to borrow from the enemy.) 
Probably Nelson was the greater admiral. 


Dr. Williamson has produced a model biography of Drake. Stow 
sums up Drake's career and reminds us of his giant and legendary 
Stature as imagined by his contemporaries: “In brief, he was as 
{famous in Europe and America as Tamburlaine in Asia and Africa.” 


Georce P. B. Natsu. 


Body-Snatching 


Charles Dickens. By Julian Symons. (Arthur Barker, The English 
Novelists Series. 7s. 6d.) 


Rho these later failures his fame was undimmed. Drake and 
e 


Wesrminster Apeey is, by general admission, over-full of monu- 
fmental masonry erected to the memory of the great in their day, 
Whose fame is now forgotten. No one, however, has yet suggested 
that their tombs shall be demolished and their remains flung out 
into the street. But such a fate may befall any man of letters, 
provided the exhumation takes place under the best psychological 
auspices. These are, apparently, to be had in the case of Charles 
ickens, from Professor Emil Kraepelin, a leading authority on 
xanic-depressive insanity. For Mr. Symons, avoiding those stale 
see a with Thackeray and Balzac, and all questions of 
ickens’s debt to Cervantes or Smollett, indeed eschewing literary 
udgements almost entirely, sets out to compare that great novelist 
to a typical manic-depressive from Kraepelin’s case-book. 
Dickens, it seems, though not certifiably insane, was so strange in 
his behaviour, and incorporated so many scenes of violence and 
abnormality in the texture of his novels, that he might well have 
¢ommitted some public and crazy act which would have led to his 
being put away had not his untiring industry kept his energies 
within safe channels. Symons’s choice of evidence is highly selective. 
Dickens's habit of referring to himself as the “ Inimitable ” suggests 
to him those delusions of greatness noted by Kraepelin in his 
patients The novelist’s hectic series of public readings fulfilled, to 
ise Symons’s own words, “ as nothing else but criminal activity (my 
Pealice) could have done, his urgent need for emotional exhibition- 
ism.” Other details are chosen in the same spirit. An occasion 
when Dickens danced the hornpipe in a young lady’s garden assumes 
lurid importance ; the frequent descriptions of good food in Pickwick 
are described as obsessive, etc. All this would not be worth a 
¢ritic’s indignant attention were it not that this book belongs to a 
geries which has provided good introductions to most of the great 
novelists. The book, therefore, is addressed to inexperienced readers, 
and it is essential that they shall not conclude that madmen make the 
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social change. It is based on the belief that the fall | 
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best authors or, alternatively, that genius is merely a more convenient 
form of derangement. 


But Symons is not content with his psychological theorising. With 
a fervour characteristic of the parlour-political ‘thirties he al 
pelts his victim with the opprobious term bourgeois, reproaching 
him for his dislike of crowds, his lack of enthusiasm for trade unio : 
and his failure to advocate revolution as a means of ending the 
hardships of the Victorian poor. Dickens’s advocacy and atin 
worse, his practice of private charity are also made to testify heavil 
against him. Anyone turning to this book for serious judgemeatl 
on the novels will do so in vain. Pickwick is amiable and stupid ; 
Sam Weller, the intelligent Cockney, is the true hero of the Papers. 
Quilp, as a monstrosity, assumes peculiar importance. The special 
quality of Our Mutual Friend lies in its frequent images of death 
and decay, &c. I wonder whether there is not something to be said 
for the Victorians’ uncritical admiration of their great men. 
J. M. Cowen, 


Design and Illustration 
Modern Book Design. By Ruari McLean, (Published for the British 


Council by Longmans. 38. 6d.) 
The Illustration of Books. By David Bland, (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


IN these days, when the price of any book containing illustrations 
is apt to be prohibitive to the pockets of art students, it is a relief 
to be able to recommend two books on the two important counts of 
contents and cost. First, Mr. McLean's book. Here, in 48 pages 
of text and sixteen pages of half-tone illustrations, the author has 
done a lively job of compression with a history of British book 
design from Kelmscott to Curwen. Very sensibly he has made his 
history a tale of personalities—printers and typographers—rather 
than a catalogue of printing types and papers. Here we meet again 
the well-known (but still too little-known) members of a redoubtable 
gallery: Morris, Cobden-Sanderson, St. John Hornby, the brothers 
Meynell, Simon, Morison, Tschichold et al. Of course, the reader 
with his own quirks and prejudices will fall out with the author, 
For instance, Mr. McLean is far too kind to the memory of Morris, 
surely one of the most lamentably well-intentioned but misguided 
book-designers in the history of the craft. “ The Kelmscott Press 
Chaucer,” writes Mr. McLean, “ made possible the Penguin Shake- 
speare. The world needs both.” Now this is hollow word-banging. 
Shakespeare, the inventors of the two-revolution “ Perfector” 
machine and Mr. Allen Lane made possible the Penguin Shakespeare 
Morris need never have lived, for all the impression he made on the 
contemporary cheap book. He never tried to print a volume a poor 
man could buy. He hated machines for mass markets. And asa 
book-designer he was amongst the century’s worst 

Anyone who is kind to Morris is almost invariably unkind to 
Cobden-Sanderson, and vice versa. Mr. McLean carries on the 
tradition. He reproduces no Doves Press page or binding, yet 
Cobden-Sanderson’s influence upon book design (or perhaps, more 
correctly, Emery Walker's influence upon C-S) was far more revolu- 
tionary than that of Morris. Morris, like Ruskin, always seemed 
to be fighting Victorian complacency and hypocrisy ; in reality he 
was part of it, with his sentimental philosophising, his love of mock- 
antiquity and his reverence for a private income. The books from 
the Doves Press were the true prototypes for the sound design of 
the mass-produced books of our own time. C-S might have his owa 
pet ideas about the life beautiful (he did, of course, and they were 
as grim as Morris's), but he didn’t allow these ideas to get between 
him and his attempt to evolve a splendid yet readable book-page, 
Placed against the aesthetic background of that era, the Doves books 
are seen to be the truly revolutionary achievements, not the Kelms- 
cott volumes. One day somebody ought to try to sort out the full 
influence of Emery Walker, that Sickert of the applied arts. 

Well, it is a measure of the interest and liveliness of Mr. McLean's 
text that it provokes just such digressions and disagreements. Fot 
the rest he is admirably laudatory about the latter-day work of 
Harold Curwen, Mr. Stanley Morison, Sir Francis Meynell and 
Mr. Oliver Simon. He manages a breathless but adequate review 
of the typographical standards of the leading publishers. He justt 
fiably praises the Monotype machine, but is perhaps less than fait 
to recent technical advances in the Linotype machine in book work, 
(Are not these machines now firmly installed at the Oxford Univet- 
sity Press and doing excellent work ?) His choice of illustrations 8 
unusual but pertinent. Altogether, a readable, informative and 
praiseworthy monograph. 
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% WIRELESS 
8 POLITICS 


With the advent of competitive political oratory on the wireless it 
becomes difficult to be a sound party man. If you were buff in the 
good old days you read your buff newspaper and went to buff meetings, | 
and you knew the inescapable superiority of the buff way of life. The 
cold impartiality of the British Broadcasting Corporation has had an 
unsettling effect upon such loyalties. You hear the buff leader on 
Monday and your mind is made up. On Tuesday the chief of the 
blues speaks, and you discover that you were mistaken. On Wednesday 
a pink celebrity states the errors of buff and blue, and it dawns upon 
you that new ideas must have their chance. After some weeks of 
this mutual destruction of political faiths you vote for nobody : or 
if you do vote it is because the candidate has curly hair, or a cousin 
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who went to your brother's school. | 
Special Act of Parliament 
We are wise to look at all sides of a subject : but we must beware lest 
impartiality should make us ineffective. There is almost always one 
course of action better than its alternative. Thus (if we may get down A World Wide 
to business) to send for the Society’s Guide for Investors is far better | 
than not to send for it. Two-and-a-half per cent. per annum free of . 
income tax is a generous return from a safe and sound investment, Organisation Transacting 
as the booklet shows, and it would be a pity to let philosophic doubt 
lieve of iri All Classes Of Insurance 
ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY | General Manager : William Graham Robertson 
F Social Savi ° 
Fh ee HEAD OFFICE: St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
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CAPITAL ISSUED & FULLY PAID UP ... $20,000,000 
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Next, Mr. Bland’s book. If there is criticism here, it is that Mr. 
Bland and his publishers have pared the price of the book too keenly. 
Mr. Bland trits a disarming introductory note. “A book on the 
illustration of books,” he writes, “ ought itself to be lavishly illus- 
trated. But I have written chiefly for students and my aim has 
been to keep the cost of this volume as low as possible.” A laudable 
object, but would an extra two bob a copy, plus another 50 line 
illustrations, have dissuaded the art student from investing in such a 
first-rate book as this? Not a chance. It is to be hoped that for 
future editions Mr. Bland will persuade his publishers to add to the 
cost and the number of illustrations. (Not such an arduous task 
in this instance, presumably, for Mr, Bland, as production manager 
of Faber’s, need only walk along the corridor to harangue Messrs. 
Faber, Eliot and de la Mare !) 

The book deserves success, and ought to be on any art student's 
bookshelf. Mr. Bland’s text deals easily and authoritatively with 
the long line of English book-illustrators, with occasional digressions 
towards Continental influences. He has packed an extraordinary 
amount of information into his 160 pages, but how one yearns for 
graphic examples to accompany his references to Kauffer’s drawings 
for the Nonesuch Anatomy of Melancholy, Bawden’s Death and the 
Dreamer, Farleigh’s Black Girl, which could all have been repro- 
duced by inexpensive line blocks. He could also have brought his 
book more up to date by reference to the younger illustrators— 
Minton, Rosoman, Ayrton and one or two others—and surely 
Topolski deserves a mention. Mr. Bland speaks, too, of the lack of 
good half-tone book illustration, but Mr. Lionel Edwards has shown 
how deep-etched half-tones can be well reproduced on normal book 
papers without recourse to that hideous coated art paper. 

The final chapters of the book deal too cursorily with the highly 
complex problem of the make-up of illustrated books. Mr. Bland, 
who is as knowledgeable as anybody on the subject, might well 
have expanded this section into another monograph, for it is a divi- 
sion of book production which has not been adequately examined. 
These, however, are personal quibbles. The main thing is that the 
book is a notable half-guinea’s-worth of instruction and information, 
and should be bought immediately by anybody persuaded that he 
(or she) is interested in the making of books. RoBertT HARLING. 


Fiction 


By Ann Chidester. 





(Peter Davies. tos. 6d.) 


Moon Gap. 


Mr. Beluncle. By V. S. Pritchett. (Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
A Trial of Love. By Maurice Edelman. (Allan Wingate. tos, 6d.) 
The Heart of Fame. By Giles Playfair. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a week for the amateur of the novel rather than for the 
general reader, for the major merits of the novels under review are 
of the kind that demand some work from the reader, demand, in fact, 
from every reader as much as from the professional reviewer a 
response of discriminating criticism. 

Moon Gap, which I think the best of them, is an American novel, 
and is particularly interesting in that its background, characters and 
plot depend wholly on its being so ; all are interdependent and none 
could exist elsewhere. The background is the ghost of a mining- 


New Novel by 


Margery Sharp 
LISE LILLYWHITE 


Miss Sharp’s gifts for wit and sophisticated 
comedy are at their best in this story of 
a young girl, half French, half English, 
sent to England in the hope someone 
will marry her. The comedy arises from 
the conflicting ideas of her relatives on 
the subject of matrimony. 10s. 6d. 


A reprint of her earlier novel, The Nutmeg Tree, has 
just appeared in the ST. JAMES’S LIBRARY at 6s. 


COLLINS 
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town in Nevada that was built to match a brief strike of gold and 
now lies rotting and deserted save for the snakes, the rats, the 
and the only living human characters, the gold-obsessed miner With 
his three children and, remotely on the periphery, the man who ; 
looking for uranium. Cassie, the oldest child, has returned from ; 
only trip to the city to wait for the return of the young husband who 
deserted her. Remembering the standards set by her dead Mother 
she recognises that her failure was, and will be, inevitable unley 
she can re-establish for the family the values her mother proffereg 
She is ghost-ridden, ignorant and desperate, and her failure seems 
inevitable. It seems certain that in attempting to free her brother 
and sister she has let them go only to destruction. Her Struggle 
takes place on a strange level between a reality that is barely real 
and a vision much nearer our reality, and the haunted ming 
struggling in this imaginative limbo is displayed with poetic 
conviction. 

Paradoxically Mr. Beluncle fails by its success, a triumph of 
craftsmanship involving a failure of art. Forging phrases with flay. 
less brilliance, Mr. Pritchett establishes the portrait of his hypocrite 
hero, in his dream of himself the man of property, the man of God 
(as interpreted by Mrs. Parkinson’s sect), the business magnate, the 
devoted father and dutiful son, but in reality a harsh incompetent 
bungler in each of these réles. By the time we have read some 
30 pages, have seen Mr. Beluncle destroying his wife and sons, 
flaunting himself before his woman partner, clumping around jn his 
dreams of grandeur, we have accepted him as a fictional incarnation 
of permanent reference. But it is of the nature of Mr. Beluncle, ag 
Mr. Pritchett has created him, that he cannot bear the whole weight 
of a novel on his shoulders, for his nature is that of a minor 
character in a major work, and merely to display him in a series 
of different poses is only to repeat and re-emphasise what has with 
such consummate craftsmanship been so speedily established. The 
comparison between Mr. Beluncle and such creations as Mr. 
Micawber, Mr. Skimpole or Mr. Dorrit is an obvious one, and leads 
to the conclusion that, though Mr. Pritchett’s creature is, in the 
same mode, as brilliant an invention as any of these, he himself 
lacks Dickens's genius in perceiving that such creatures can never 
be more than adjuncts to plots based on characters more capable of 
heroic development. 

A Trial of Love, a first novel, is set in Algiers, lately the fashion- 
able literary locale for trials of this nature. I have seen some reviews 
of this book which suggest that it fails because the character of its 
hero, Peter Hudson, a successful columnist, is a distasteful one. I 
do not find him distasteful. It is the novelist’s function to uncover 
the bad as well as the good in his hero, and it is a legitimate means 
to choose a hero more conscious than most people of the struggle 
between the two. Though Hudson may seem more cowardly, more 
calculating, more foolishly heroic than we care to think ourselves, 
it is still our struggle he mirrors, and I find him a sympathetic and 
convincing portrait of homme moyen sensuel. Mr. Edelman’s 
setting for his conflict, which includes the promiscuous wife of a 
French collaborator and an American general who kicks a journalist, 
is sufficiently if not outstandingly interesting ; his ending is cheap and 
more suited to the “trick” short story ; his dialogue is excellent, 
All in all, he is a readable and very promising new novelist. 

The Heart of Fame, the story of an actor’s rise and fall, is likely 
to be the most successful of all these books. For some reason it is 
conVentional that the moral to stories of people who start in Mat 
chester and make good is that they would have done better to have 
stayed in Manchester, and the narrator of Mr. Playfair’s story has 
it on his conscience that he encouraged Charles Stranleigh not to 
do so. Whether Stranleigh, in fact, owed his genius to the world 
at the cost of his own destruction is a point well worth arguing, but 
the success of this book is not primarily due to the problem it poses 
but to the way that problem is posed. Mr. Playfair has made Stran- 
leigh a hero of genuine pathos, and maddening, weak, callous as he 
may show himself, our sincere sympathy is involved with him 
throughout. ‘ 

I should like to quote Mr. Playfair on romantic acting, for his 
comment seems to me to apply equally to romantic writing and to 
his own book. He writes: 

“ All that a realistic actor must do is to convince his audience 
of the existence of some * true to life * character whose countet- 


part they have met or may reasonably expect to meet . . - 4 
romantic actor must convince his audience of the existence of 
a character whose counterpart they have never met . . ~ 4 


never will meet. Realistic acting makes its appeal to the 
memory ; romantic acting to the imagination.” 
MARGHANITA LASKL 
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Capital Security 





E Church of England Build- 
ing Society now invites 
investments up to the maximum 
holding of £5,000. The Society’s 
fully-paid Shares, issued at £25 
each, are not subject to Stock 
Market fluctuations; they are 
withdrawable on agreed notice 
being given. 
Share interest at the rate of 24% 
r annum is received by the 
investor half-yearly on 31st May 
and 30th November ; the Income 
Tax on the interest is paid by the 
Society. Interest is calculated from 
the date of the investment up to 
the date of withdrawal. 
The Society’s substantial assets 
consist of First Mortgages secured 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,500,000 - 


upon carefully valued properties 
situated in selected districts in 
many parts of the country. This 
“* spread-over”” of mortgages en- 
hances the already solid security 
enjoyed by our Investing 
Members 


Since its incorporation in 1882 
this old-established Society has 
never failed to pay the agreed 
rates of interest at the agreed 
times, and in spite of wars and 
crises its stability has remained 
unshaken. As a medium for the 
non-speculative investor, who 
seeks, aboveall, security of capital, 
yet desires a reasonable, steady 
return, it is today an excellent 
proposition. 


RESERVES £330,000 


OPEN ACCOUNTS 16,000 


A copy of the 
booklet, 


latest balance sheet, together with on explanatory 


may be obtained from the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Investment Dept. C.4. 
6/7 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Please 
Remember 
Musie’s 

Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 


Fund is the ONLY Charity 


for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that disburses 


thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, sick and 
aged professional musicians 
who are not members or 
contributors to its funds. Will 
you please help in this great 
work? 


Please send a donation to-day 
te the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 





BENEVOLENT FUND 


MEMORY OF 


ST.CECILIAS HOUSE -7 CARLOS PLACE-LONDON ‘WI! 


FOUNDED IN ERVASE ELWES 
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sh Typewriters Lid. West Bromwich - 


Dead Sid or Madman... 


In offices, clubs, hotels, hostels, cellars and attics there 
is much furtive activity. Salesmen, scientists, school- 
teachers, students, statisticians—yes, even secretaries 

are learning to type! The reason? The EMPIRE 

Aristocrat portable typewriter! This first-class machine 

has many of the usual features of a normal office 
typewriter but is so light and compact that you can 
take it with you, on land, sea and in the air. It is the 
perfect medium for the neat and permanent recording 
of important or unimportant thoughts. Price 19 gns. 


EMPIRE Aristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 





London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.1. 











EVERY POLICY 


issued by 
THE 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


has behind it the security and experience of a world- 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As I write on the eve of the poll investors 
are still registering a confident expectation 
of a change of Government. It finds expres- 
sion not only, as everybody would expect, 
in steady buying of leading industrial equi- 
ties and commodity shares but in solid sup- 
port for gilt edged stocks. Fears that a 
Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might raise interest rates are for the moment 
—or so it seems—less powerful as a market 
influence than the conviction that a new 
régime would have a tonic effect on invest- 
ment confidence. I doubt, however, whether 
a Conservative victory would enable gilt 
edged prices, after a temporary lift, to move 
much higher. There are too many hurdles 
ahead for that, not least the balance of pay- 
ments problem of which Britain’s heavy 
deficit with the European Payments Union 
is the latest sharp reminder. The outlook 
for equities? Assuming the election goes 
the “ right” way, there should be scope for 
a further moderate improvement, but it will 
be on highly selective lines. 


Paper Makers Profits 


In the long list of companies who are 
distributing in dividends only a small frac- 
tion of their available earnings one of the 
most striking instances is that of Albert E. 
Reed, the paper manufacturers. Like many 
other paper makers, this company has 
recently announced a spectacular increase in 
profits. Trading results of the group for the 
year to March 3lst soared from £836,717 to 
£3,952.471. Net profit, after charging 
£2,181,160, against £454,172, for taxation, 
was up from £382,545 to £1,770,611. If one 
relates this figure to Albert Reed's Ordinary 
capital, after deducting the Preference divi- 
dend requirements, earnings on the Ordinary 
capital work out at well over 200 per cent. 
In view of the threatened dividend freeze, 
however, Ordinary stockholders merely get 
10 per cent. for the fourth successive year. 
The group puts £1,100,000 to stock reserve, 
against possible future falls in values, and 
£350,000 to fixed assets reserve for additional 
cost of replacements. I think it can be 
assumed that with such a huge margin of 
earnings in hand this company will not delay 
long in passing on some part of the group's 
prosperity to the Ordinary stockholders. 
This confident expectation in the market 
doubtless explains the current price of 70s., 
at which the £1 Ordinary units are now 
quoted. At this level they are yielding only 
a trifle over 3 per cent. on the 10 per cent. 
dividend, but the earnings yield is about 60 
per cent. The units have obvious possibili- 
ties on the assumption that the threatened 
freeze does not materialise. 


Rhokana Dividend 


These are prosperous days for the Rho- 
desian copper producers. While the City 
had confidently expected a_ substantially 
higher profit and dividend from Rhokana 
Corporation for the year to June 30th, the 
actual results fulfil the most optimistic esti- 
mates. Rhokana’s profit, before tax, has 
jumped from £6,687,165 to £10,483,687. Net 
profit, after tax, is more than doubled at 


£6,765,395, against £3,073,858. On the 
strength of these figures Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer doubtless feels fully justified in 
raising Rhokana’s dividend from 120 per 
cent. to 200 per cent. The effective rate is 
not the 200 per cent. dividend now declared, 
since half of this is tax-free and the 
remainder is subject to U.K. tax at a re- 
duced rate, which should be approximately 
6s. in the pound. What now matters from 
the Rhokana shareholders’ standpoint is the 
sort of dividend rate which may be expected, 
allowing for the tax question, for the current 
year. On the face of it, it looks as though 
something like 170 per cent. net, which would 
be equivalent to over 320 per cent. when 
grossed up at 9s. 6d. in the pound, should 
be within the company’s capacity. A factor 
which should not be overlooked is that 
Rhokana now has a general reserve of nearly 
£9 million, or more than twice its total issued 
share capital. Recently the directors of 
Tanganyika Concessions, another emigrant 
company, declared a 10 per cent. special 
dividend out of revenue reserves accumu- 
lated up to the time when control of the 
company was transferred abroad, It will 
be recalled that Tanganyika Concessions’ 
shareholders were informed that, as these 
reserves had already borne U.K. taxation, 
the company was not liable for further tax 
on any distribution made from _ these 
reserves. It seems to me to be a fair 
inference that Rhokana is in much the same 
position. Following the publication of 
the latest figures Rhokana £1 shares have 
risen £1 10s. to £27, thus establishing a 
new peak. If one takes the effective divi- 
dend rate as something over 220 per cent. 
gross the shares still yield 12 per cent. I 
see no reason why they should be sold. 


Richard Crittall Outlook 


There is light and shade in the latest 
accounts covering the year to June 30th of 
the reorganised Richard Crittall and Com- 
pany, the heating engineers. On the one 
hand, trading profits of the group, as fore- 
cast by the chairman a year ago, have fallen. 
They are down from £45,481 to £23,246. 
In his statement Mr. Geoffrey Eley, who has 
taken on the arduous task of putting the 
company back on to a reasonable earnings 
basis, points out that the results of the pre- 
vious year were derived mainly from the 
completion of old contracts. He makes a 
further point that what may be called the 
“true” trading profit in the latest annual 
report is quite small, since a large part of 
the consolidated profit has arisen from the 
utilisation of stocks which had been pre- 
viously heavily written down and from the 
release of certain previous provisions. 
“ Further windfalls of this sort, though they 
may occur, should not be relied on.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Eley discloses that there 
has been an improvement in the position of 
the group in the first few months of the 
current financial year, as a result of which 
the forward order book is substantially 
higher than it has been at any time since 
the reorganisation. He also calls attention, 
with good reason, to the strength of the 
liquid position. A glance at the consolidated 


1951 


balance sheet shows that at June 30th 
company had short-term deposits of £185,881 
and £51,892 in cash. These liquid f 
the chairman points out, are more 
sufficient for the company’s present require 
ments or for what it is likely to need in ity 
business for a long time ahead. [t is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that the 

are investigating the possibility of using part 
of these surplus resources in acquiring a 
further investment in the industry, with a 
view to increasing the group's turnover 
In its reorganised: form Richard Crittall has 
an issued capital of £350,000 in 1s. Ordinar 
shares. The present market quotation 1 
around Is, 2$d. Although the shares give no 
immediate dividend yield, they look to Me to 
be worth holding for the group's recovery 
possibilities. 


A Textile Share 


In the rayon share market the equities 
of Courtaulds and British Celanese, the two 
leading units in the industry, have latterly 
held the centre of the stage. Both shares 
have moved up on the strength of the 
excellent earnings cover behind current divi- 
dend rates and yields, especially in the case 
of Celanese, are now down to a meagre 
level. While I do not suggest that either of 
these shares is over-valued, the pre-occupa- 
tion of investors with these market leaders 
has meant that the shares of some of the 
smaller rayon concerns has been overlooked, 
rhe 10s. Ordinaries of North British Rayon 
are @ case in point, This company has just 
announced its results for the year to June 
30th. Group profits, after providing for all 
charges and taxation, have risen from 
£103,824 to £140,021, even though the U.K. 
taxation charged was substantially higher 
at £96,550, against £53,640. But for the 
threatened freeze the directors could easily 
have paid a substantially higher dividend 
than the 10 per cent. which is now declared. 
1 calculate the earnings on the Ordinary 
capital at over 70 per cent, North British 
Rayon 10s. Ordinaries are now quoted at 
17s. At this price they are yielding nearly 
6 per cent. on the 10 per cent. dividend and 
about 40 per cent. on earnings. They seem 
to me to have speculative possibilities. 


Offer for Lavells 


Scarcely a week passes without news of a 
purchase bid for one company or another. 
The latest instance is afforded by Lavells, 
the confectioners and tobacconists, who have 
received an offer of 5s. a share from 
Nuttalls, the toffee manufacturers. Although 
this bid is substantially above the 4s. 3d 
which shareholders were offered by another 
group only a little time ago, there appear 
to be many Lavells shareholders who regard 
5s. as inadequate. They are doubtless the 
investors who acquired their shares at the 
placing around 5s. 14d. in 1948. I think 
they should keep in mind, however, the fact 
that before news of a bid reached the market 
the shares were being dealt in around 3s. 34, 
which seemed a reasonably fair valuation 
on the basis of the latest accounts. There 
is this other point as regards the desirability 
of remaining a minority shareholder—thal 
the buyers have already intimated that it's 
their intention to pursue a cautious dist 
bution policy. In my view the bid of 5 
should be accepted. 
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HAMLYN TRUST LECTURES 
THIRD SERIES 
PROFESSOR F. H. LAWSON, 0.C.L. 
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in the University of Oxford 
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SENATE HOUSE, LONDON UNIVERSITY 
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THE anne, STRENGTH OF 
NGLISH LAW 
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the Law 
2. Contra 
3. Property 
4. Torts 
Vv ? tufe - 
The Re. Hon. LORD ICE DENNING 











SMEDLEY’S 


MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE 
Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro 


resort 
Winter 


unrivalled all-season 
young and old 

Ballroom. Permanent 
Concerts, Cinema, 
Games, etc. 
Full range 


An 
tor 
Garden 
Orchestra, 
Organized Card 
Grounds of 10 acres. 

of outdoor sports, etc. 
be gladiy 


wi 


Smedley 
application 


The Bookiet of 


sent on 

















ALSTON’S 





P< . 
Rubber . 
Reducing Corsets 
! all-ra * 
mended “ Is acete 
i ’ sua 4 “4 * 
mend ' ne 7 ’ - 
il pres wn 

and un v ges. A 18 | 
. Wil tively ' 1 
whee wore oi kings STYLE 4 
Styte 1: Roll-on 30 A Styte 4: High Waisted 
desiga Girdle with hookside 

fastening as illustrated 

Style 2: Girdle with %in iim ten 
ip tor tulle — 63/- 
sre te A2/~ Soar toe 
Sivie 3 Wraproan All-rubdbe: apilif bras- 
girdle with book- i cere with deep 
Side | tastenine 50 midrif® band 21 - 
Postage Sd. om all ga Money refunded in iu 
ro tely satictied. Send ne + wails’ @ 

7 r? . . ’ , 
ALSTON CORSETRY 
Dept. SP. 19. Seaside Road, Eastbourne 








5 
FIRE! 


WHERE'S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 


Preseure-cperated? by staled C O, Charge: 
wu Swier LTO ELLAND YORKS 
in Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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CHALOFTI concert pianist 

) lessons. Wigmore Hall Studios, W.1 
IN UNIVE ITY EXAMINATIONS 
are f »pared b UNIVERSITY 

» e ¢ fou 1 1887 

ation i media 

Diploma 1 Pub 

al Studie & Alse 

e atior 








SPECTATOR, 


OCTOBER 2 
B® eros. se 


Sundays, 10-5 
EFEVR GA 


New Pa 











LIX SCHOOL, Sovrn D. SuFFOL® 
ylarsh ane Exhibitior for 
mn 1952 will be awarde in the 
I Candidates should be unde: 
{f age , September Ist 1952 
v > u alue of £100 a year 
aw ied Particulars at the 
1 be blained by appl tior 
Headn ess not late han 
l4th, 195 
i, OF [ARY AND § NNE 
Bromiey SCHOLA ity EXAMINA- 
Exam atior wil be held o 
M rd, ar Tuesda March 
the e {f awarding 
and Ex One Scholar- 
£100. fo 60, and e Mus 
£75 a yea ach are offered 
ia jer 14 yea { age on Sep- 
) There are tw Exh vit 
’ de 15.—E part a 
stained from the Headm S's 
) Mary 0 ANNE 
; » F St fl | 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- | 
E So Molton Street Wil | 
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EXHIBITIONS AND LECTL nd 























BY ND oo in ES IN OCC! 
e be 
AD Pe ( l “DSO Cc x 
Guerre. for St. Ma Put Lib 
ries 4 St Hall eyn Place 
Marble Arch r M oO ) 29th 
at 8 p.m Adn Free 
xe! ISH LANDS7~APE GARDEN INC 
4 OF THE 18TH and ARLY 19TH 
CENTURIES Arts CouNcit GALLERY 
4 es's 1 t 
dete bos q Mor Ww S§ 
Tue The 10-8. Admission free 
pean STREET CHURCH Ww.i 
al » ' Mour t Street) Cor 
e The Cath h 
i jom of the Mind by ¢t Cuplesto 
sJ Wednesda October 31s he 
i Ct and Pol 5.” 
atter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office 
and @ublished by Tue Srectator Lro 















offers very 
trea under 3 
attention 




















AN ' SUrTOUNdings 
tion 9) 4 miles fr 
ro, De - Naat 
Roaa, W - na 
7 ANNE'S HOUSE 
' W.1 (GERrard 5007 
Course 6.30 p.n 
Monda cl ha 
1a\ me i ¢ 
October 9t MIss 
Thursda) November 1 
Marsu (Biblical Time 
bee LONDON SOCIETY OF JEWS AND Id 
CHRISTIANS (alliliated to the Council Seestaeien ao 1 ‘ 
. . + . y Bo 
B 
= HOLIDAYS AND ) TOURS 
(j See TIO to — 
ut + and South An aa wy 
Di notice.—Apply for deta 
é C'Sviteerlan H 
Octobe Switzerland for 0 
2 p Ha F t & So Drive 
(Crypt Sussex el.: 2812 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.--A course of Kycom MICAL pla 
ree lectures entitled _ 4 man holida p 
Pract n the Work of rambling phitseeir 
. will be delivered L 
L. H. Hevdenrficn (Director who travel fastey 
tute of Art Hist Munich rent uu 
on November %n th and § ime from Ramet ASSO 
ait of Londor Senate H Road, Baker Street, N.W.1 
rom falet treet or R U NLIT HOLIDAYS wait 
W.C.1 Admission free, w S°RN Nassau Swim fish ‘sail 3 . or nee 
JAMES HENDERSON, Academ tr on crystal seas in the Bahamas dance 
W's IAM DOBSON.—An Arts Co and dine ‘neath trop palms Capture 
Exhibition. THe Tate Gatierr sunshine for yoursel n_ this sterling 
November lith Weekdays British Colony.—Write BAHAMAS Gov. 
+t AS GOV 
Sunda 2-6 Admission free ERNMENT INFORMATI ON BU 7 80 
REAU, 5 
Mount Street, Londor w 
CONCERTS Y UNSHINE HOLIDAYS n Winter 
lorious catic r y 
S*; Le meee — - ne j bi + f Palma. de Malo lore . 7 20, Malags, 
N NAISSAN SiggeRS recte b - — a - - 
a Howans M by Jon TAVERNER ante. and Canaries. A 15-day holiday 
Sat embe d, 3.30 al m trom =. 2 — 
Pla M nd Motets. Satur- Spain Lrp.. 78, New ( rd Street, Loe pn 
da 10t at 3.30 p.m OQ w.cl Phone MU os 4 
M hael Mass and Te Deum Introduced | > om oy — - a ¢ ’ 
by Dents STEVENS « \ AL D'ISERE Th New Bellevande 
eleferiat t - cembe: 
> nm ber to mid- 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





require Assistant i German 
e t dit weekly paper 
ndon.” Duties ide writing 





Germa t 

































stamped addressed elope 
M INIS TRY Of EDUCATION H.M 
INSPECTORS.—Applications are in- 
ited from mer and women for posts as 
H M INSPECTOR ‘andidates, who should 
preferably be m December 3lst 
1951 he uld posse good edu- 
cational q and experi ence in 
| Ed t Plicatior will be 
ciall welcc from cardi dates who 
lificat momics, Philoso- 
are permanent and 
onable ar a salary scale for the 
idon area of 
£1,000 x £40 — £1,200 x £58 — 
£1,525 Man 
£900 x £30 — £990 x £40 — 
£1,355 (Woman) 
f special responsibility 
£100 pensionable allewance: and 
are eligible for promotion to 
lighe ades.) e salaries of 
_ work , outside the London area 
tly lower at all point 1 special 
sfu andidates may be ap- 
a ymmencing salar above the 
tl Particulars gethe with a 
atio forn ¢ 
\ en reques 
Curz Stree 
late for appl 
1952 
‘ALISBURY DIOCESAN TRAINING 
» COLLEGE Wanted ir January 
private secretary to the Principal Inter 
view if possible by November "t Details 
m application t the Principat, 65, The 
Close. Salisbury, Wilts 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
ADY seeks Dost whole or part time 
talian good knowledge of 
arrent affairs Typing 
ab lit Box 301C 
ACCOMMODATION 
T_OXPON N.7.—Furn, ac joubl+). Own 
4 cooking Phone: NOR 2916 
SUNNY Cottage. well furn., all-cle path 
> 3 b.-rooms., Suffolk sea-vil N -Mch 
2) gns.—5. Fellows Rd.. N.W PR~. 209 
bec. 23, 1896. Printed in Greai ti: ‘ain 
at its offices, 99 Gower at. lu WwW 
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all-ir 
n the French, Swiss o 
r our illustrated P 
s’ holidays pec tall 
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fair 
(A subsidiary of Cl and Benson Ltd 




















wis INTER gf) ae F HOL: DAYS on the 
Malta, Cyprus ‘Made : 
ir 4 ports in ¢t Alps. Dolomites or 
hoice of resorts with 
or write for our 
t ann Benson 
T So ith Molto t. London, W.l 
Tel.: Mayfair 6337 (7 es) 
HOTELS, &c. 
B": ou RNEMOUTH. Connarcat Court 
3 ms Ine acre grounds 
superlative food. Terms 
5 day ir Tel.: 1944 
] OURNEMOU TH THorswar Private 
Hore. Canford Clifis near Chine 
golf links Every comfort Vacation of 
winter residence. Brochure by request 
Personal supervision Phone Canfort 
Cliffs 776321. 
CCanwats — SENNE Cove Hort 
Land's End Sennen 275 
First class Fully lic ed Accommoda- 
tion 80. Excellent cuisine nsurpassed sea 
views, safe bathing. e e sand and 
rugged oastal scene 0 per day 
Reduced terms Easter to J 








holiday in Devo not stay at 
PINEWoOopD Private Torrs Park 
Ilfracombe Superic ge by Swisi- 
trained che Comf accommodation 
n glorious surroundings.—Write now ff 
brochure Phone 353 

T'S A REAL DELIGHT IN 

to enjoy the peace and 
ford Hotel in the warmest 
of Wight The food is 
warm able 


and comfort 
al r . 





Ar a Hau 
Downland country. 
7 acres grounds 
nusements 11 miles 
i Winter residents 
Statio Pulborough 
ate 4 ———————e 

Sr. CLemenrs Press, Lto., 

I Vriday, October 26, 1951 
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